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FOREWORD 


Readers of the Daily Worker will recognise that, apart 
from the introductory essay on The Approach to Literature, 
all the studies included herein appeared originally in its 
feature pages. They have all been revised and expanded, in 
some cases considerably; and it is hoped that they will in 
this more permanent form be as welcome as — and more 
useful than — when they originally appeared. 

This collection comprises only studies of English writers, 
and primarily the "classic" novelists. A few remarks about 
Shakespeare and Bacon are thrown in at the end just to 
keep the pot boiling, and I hope that a further volume (or 
volumes) covering continental novelists and English writers 
other than novelists will one day follow. 

Readers should note that all the works mentioned in these 

essays should be obtainable through any public library — 

if not, then have it out with the librarian. And most of 

them can be bought in cheap editions from any reputable 
bookseller. 


It is not claimed for these studies that they do more 

than serve as an appetising approach to a subject that 

has no assignable limits. The reasons for choosing this subject 

are set out in the introductory essay and also in the con- 
eluding one. 


Those to whom the author's name is known will not need 
to be told that what is here attempted is a Mantist approach 

v“ ’I" 0 ' k " 0Wn wi " be able *° out from 
these studies what this means. 


% 


T. A. JACKSON. 
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THE APPROACH TO 
LITERATURE 


Ever since the Bolshevik Revolution it has been asserted 
that Marxism sets no store by things oj the spirit, by imagi¬ 
native literature, art and culture generally. This, they say 
(these Scribes and Pharisees), follows "of course" from the 
materialism of Marxism. 

The loudness and confidence with which this lie has been 
repeated has undergrone the usual changes of all fashions 
adopted for effect. But the "cold war" has made the reiter¬ 
ation of lies and slanders about communism in general and 
the U.S.S.R. in particular so readily and highly remunerative 
that competition has induced this lying to descend to depths 
never previously plumbed. 

There are, of course, liars and liars — those who lie 
rejoicing in their malice, and those who are themselves 
deceived. Aldous Huxley, for example, asserts that: — 

"The aim of the Communist Revolution in Russia 
was to deprive the individual of every right; every 
vestige of personal liberty (including the liberty of 
thought and the right to possess a soul) and to trans¬ 
form him into a component cell of the great Collective 
Man". 

Aldous Huxley here tells a most outrageous lie; but the 
very terms he uses show that he merely repeats lies imposed 
upon him as truth by others. It is of course significant that 
on this subject Aldous Huxley allows himself the licence of 
dogmatising from an ignorance that would keep him dumb 
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if it were a question about Mozart, Beethoven, or (say) 
El Greco or Goya. If he had given the subject only a tiny 
fraction of the time and critical attention he would give to 
those other things as a matter of course, he would have 
found that the aim of the revolution was to deprive a 
malignant exploiting minority of the power to inflict just 
the very deprivation he specifies upon the overwhelming mass 
and majority of mankind. 

But if Aldous Huxley sins in a not-too-creditable igno¬ 
rance, there are others who lack that excuse. 

Called to write an obituary of Leon Blum, Francois 
Mauriac commits himself to the following:— 

"This Socialist, being a Humanist, would have been 

hateful to the Stalinists, even if, etc. etc. 

"A statesman who, without renouncing the spiritual 
heritage of the West, aspires to change the world 
according to the ideas of Karl Marx, embodies every¬ 
thing which Stalinism regards it as its mission to 
destroy". 

"The Stalinists do not doubt that they will transform 
the world only after having divided man from his 
past, after having uprooted him from all sense of 
religion and homeland". 

As myself a Stalinist, a Marxist, a Humanist and an ardent 
English Nationalist, I stigmatise each of Mauriac’s assertions 
as grossly, outrageously and totally false. And I appeal to 
my work given herein — and the fact that it appeared 
originally in a communist journal - as unanswerable proof. 

That he presumes to write of Leon Blum deprives him of 
the defence of ignorance. And the British quasi-"socialist 
journal which reproduced his lies, should be ashamed of the 
depth to which political prejudice has dragged it down. 
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II 


It is pertinent to stress that the studies given hereinunder 
are all of (a) imaginative works — "things of the spirit 7 '; 
(b) drawn from the past; (c) every one British. They thus 
speak much more decisively for what is in fact the Marxist 
approach, than do any ravings from a rancorous renegade. 

* * * 

The Marxist approach is made through the recognition that 
the writer, with the society of which he forms part, is at 
once the product of all the past, and the producer of all 
the future. 

The formulation which starts with contraposing individual 
and society as mutually exclusive opposites is radically false, 
abstract and unreal. One has only to pose the questions: 
Which individual? Which society? and get the answer: not 
this individual or that, nor this society or that, but both 
Individual and Society in general to see how unusable in 
practice the formulation is. 

One must begin with the writer as an individual who is 
such only in relation to a specific society, at a particular 
period, which society is presupposed in his existence as an 
individual. The Society is — all the individuals in the 
totality of their interrelation. To ask which is more im¬ 
portant, individual or society, is to ask which is more im¬ 
portant, the inside or the outside of a window-pane. 

To the writer, since his instrument is language — whose 
very existence implies the need for social intercourse com¬ 
munication and mutual aid out of which it sprang, and’which 
in consequence embodies an immense manifold of historical 
associations evocative of an endless variety of emotions — 

SSZ&T* ,0 the " opposi,es " ind ™ d - “o 
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Even if he lives a hermit-life, on an island, or in a garret, 
he cannot escape the fact that he is, mentally and emotion¬ 
ally, as well as biologically, the end-product of an immense¬ 
ly various social-historical process — with its concomitants 
in pooled experience, organised knowledge and socialised 
achievement. One cannot think, or dream, without society 
providing its part of every thought and every dream. And 
where would be the point of writing if there were absolutely 
no hope of finding readers, now or hereafter? 

Given the writer, that which matters is his relation to the 
society in which he "lives, moves and has his being". 

How he will live — with what a cost in toil, trouble and 
emotional wear and tear — and with what facilities or 
otherwise for the practice of his Art: these things all depend 
upon the nature of society and his specific relation thereto. 
These are the things which constitute for him the Reality of 


every-day life. . 

Consciousness can never be other than awareness oj being 

— not any mystical being-in-general (which exists only as 

an abstraction in the mind) but specific concrete being - 

determined by time, place, social-situation and, ultimately, 

the prevailing mode of production. So far, the writer is, 

inescapably, an expression of his time. 

But he is no mere passive echo: he expresses his time in 

terms of his own particular experience - his moW ™ 
desires and aspirations, his judgment and hrs wll. Thus m 
expressing his time he expresses also his feeling about that 
time his critical judgment upon it and his will-reaction to 
the social-setup and what it does to him. And if the feelings 
he is thus impelled to express spring from the more funda¬ 
mental levels of his being, then, since up to a point all men 
are alike what he feels most profoundly may well have a 
potent effect upon the judgment and will of his fellow men. 
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Willy-nilly the artist is foredoomed to be a propagandist 
— in the true sense — since his response to his time cannot 
fail to be an evaluation of it in terms of Good or Bad, 
Desirable or Abhorrent. 

All art is thus in its way a criticism of real life, favourable 
or otherwise. 

The artist may rejoice in his time; he may desire to 
perpetuate the reality and the development he finds stimu¬ 
lating and satisfying. If so, he will turn the edge of his 
scorn against all such things as he deems inimical to them. 

Or the artist may dislike his time, and consciously or un¬ 
consciously express his criticism in a way that stimulates and 
encourages all who struggle for radical social changes. 

The writer may, of course, be in two minds — liking and 
disliking at once. He may think things are bad — but see 
no hope of amelioration. But in so far as he retains, un¬ 
shaken, his faith in fundamental humanity, the more 
trenchantly he exposes the evil, the more certain he will be 
to rank himself with those ironists and satirists who have 

inspired potently struggles that they themselves were unable 
to foresee. 


,.'r?" tra , ri ". ise ;. the ? rtist - P ulled *«' 0 -ways, may have a deep 
dislike of his time but an even deeper fear of the revolu¬ 
tionary alternative to things as they are. Such a writer may 
achieve an illusion of detached impartiality by scattering his 

sarcasms over Right and Left at once g 

It stands to reason that in a period in which a culminating 

Xvoun C ^' C Tn niCt I" C,e r y ^ 

^ zero -! ~ 50 far a \ he does not himself out 

« - “r i'sssX 1 


2 Old frie&dj 
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when vast historical transformations ripen to their crisis. 

* * * 

Marxism derives, it is said, most of its attractiveness from 
its doctrine of the ultimate inevitability of the historical 
advance of society from the capitalism of today to a radi¬ 
cally new goal — of socialism and communism. Those who 
jeer at this conviction have yet to face the incontestable 

historical evidence on which it is based. 

Viewed superficially, history presents a chaotic discon¬ 
tinuity of false starts. Civilizations, Empires, States have 
arisen only to fall. Our civilization may be no luckier than 

others. e 

That is the orthodox view; and at this point, all the usual 

denunciations of the "communist menace to civilization" 
come dismally into play. 

Marxism justifies its claim to be critical and scientific 
by its radical repudiation of this pessimistic view, so funda¬ 
mentally insulting to the intelligence of humanity. There 
have been no "false" starts; there has been a continuous 
progression, through a series of formative stages, from the 
most primitive tribal society to the point at which the 
socialist future begins increasingly to take on the aspect o 

inevitability. . . . 

The real content of the whole process — that which gives 

it continuity — has been the steady accumulation by man¬ 
kind collectively of the power — not to "conquer" so muc 
as to co-operate with nature understandingly and therefore, 
at least, on equal terms. "Necessity is blind only so long as 
it i* not understood”. In that sense, the real content of the 
historical process has been the liberation of man from 
enslavement to natural necessity by the progressive develop¬ 
ment of mankind’s social powers of production. 
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That which constitutes for orthodoxy an insurmountable 
difficulty — the crises of revolutionary transition which 
seem, to orthodoxy, mere explosions of unreason — these 
crises are, for Marxism, proofs of its critical and scientific 
superiority to all rivals. Each crisis in its turn is a qualitative 
leap, which makes manifest the development of the powers 
of production beyond the limits set by the older social for¬ 
mation. Thus these crises, instead of being merely negative 
— senseless breaks in the historical sequence — are all 
positive. They are the historically-necessitated links which 
bind all the stages into a continuity, the phases in which the 
old formation is sublated — both destroyed and preserved 
in a newer and higher form. 

"All history" — since the break-up of tribal society — 
"has been a history of class-struggles". Thus the social 
struggles of our time, which orthodoxy so fears, are merely 
the modem form of a fact as old as civilization itself. 

And the history of civilization has been one of class- 
struggles, because with civilization began the basic contra¬ 
diction — the private appropriation (beginning with the 
soil) of the things indispensable for living in community — 
the powers and means of economic production. With that 
appropriation was instituted the fact, common to all class- 
divided societies, the fact of exploitation — of, literally, the 
taking from men and women in work, or the results of work 
more than is returned to them. 

The form of civilization has changed repeatedly — the 
fact of exploitation has continued. For long ages men and 
women have been exploited (and still are) as small-pro¬ 
ducers by the exactions of tyrannical rulers, by the ground 
landlords, and with even greater rapacity by money lenders- 
or by the swindling of profiteers and black market operators’ 

rhen again men and women have been for long ages 
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exploited in masses in the actual process of production. For 
long ages as slaves — bought and sold, and lashed. For long 
ages as serfs, tied to the soil. In more modern times as 
"free" wage-labourers — "free" to live so long as they can 
find an employer and "free" to hunger and be humiliated 
when such is not to be found. 

It stands to reason that wherever there is exploitation 
there is bound to be resentment and resistance — taking 
ultimately the form of mass-struggle, aimed on the one side 
at limiting exploitation, or bringing it to an end, and on 
the other at maintaining it, enlarging its scope, multiplying 
its gains and perpetuating it in the teeth of the exploited 
rightly struggling to be free. 

Does it need a long argument to prove that this is the 
social reality behind the world situation of today? That the 
talk of "saving Western Civilization" is a lying cloak for 
the malignant intent at all costs to perpetuate capitalism and 
exploitation — if possible to drive back under its yoke all 
those peoples and regions which have (only temporarily, the 
malign ants hope) contrived their escape? 

Does it need a long argument to prove that the real 
strength of the Marxist communist case lies in the convic¬ 
tion — rapidly growing self-evident — that the powers of 
production today simply must be taken over and controlled 
by society — that the abolition of private appropriation in 
the means of social production signifies the end of class 
divisions, exploitation and class-struggles — the immense 
historical advance to a newer and higher point of departure 
for all mankind? 

That, at any rate, is the Communist conviction — which 
is visibly taking hold of wider masses of the exploited every 

day. 
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That the exploiters, with their dupes and dependants, 
should be appalled at the prospect was to be expected. And 
since this ruling minority is, in its own conceit, pre-emi¬ 
nently the "cultured" class, it is natural that they should 
suppose that culture itself will be overthrown along with 
their rule. 

An objective grasp of history dissipates all fears on this 
ground. There has been a whole series of radical social- 
historical changes in the past, but never yet has any real 
cultural gain made by mankind been permanently lost. Primi¬ 
tive society gave place to civilization; but the real cultural 
gains made in tribal society — including such basic inven¬ 
tions as the art of making and using fire, land-cultivation, 
cattle-breeding, weaving, pottery, language and the rudiments 
of writing, as well as those of art and science — were never 

lost. Indeed, it was these things which made the advance 
possible. 


The "glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was 

Rome" passed away. But, though temporarily occluded, all 

that was real and of permanent worth in their culture* has 

survived and will survive. Indeed, if we consider how very 

little of Greek or Roman culture was actually within the 

reach of the immense slave-populations of the Grecian and 

Roman Empires, it is fair to say that their culture is far more 

effectively operative today than it was in the days of their 
glory. 

There was culture, including art and science of a higher 
quahty than is commonly realised, in the feudal middle ages 

f3r fr ° m Perishing in revolutionary 
cns,s °f Renaissance and Reformation, was therein carried 
over to make a new and higher departure 

And since the classless, socialist and communist society of 
the future will make culture and its appreciation within the 
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reach of all — and so bring about a fuller recognition of its 
indispensable worth for the well-being of mankind — we 
can expect that with the abolition of exploitation the way 
will be cleared for the greatest advance that culture, the 
arts and sciences have ever known. 

Contrast this with the actual position in bourgeois society 
today. Apart from a few wealthy idlers who patronise the 
arts as part of the "ostentatious consumption" their social 
standing demands, bourgeois society cares nothing for art 
and science unless it is a means of making money or of 
maintaining their system of exploitation. The prostitution 
of the arts to the ends of advertising, the output of Holly¬ 
wood and "Tin-pan Alley", the pulp magazine, the strip- 
cartoon journal, the tabloid press — these show the real 
"concern" of the bourgeoisie for culture as surely as did the 
wholesale burning of books by the (bourgeois) Nazi counter¬ 
revolution in Germany. 


* * * 

Some proof of the genuineness of Communist concern for 
the preservation of mankind’s cultural heritage and its 
rescue from defilement at the hands of bourgeois decadence 
is provided by the studies given herein. That they were 
designed, primarily, to encourage the reading-habit and to 
excite a special interest in that "classic" fiction which, 
except to the academically trained few, the atmosphere o 
bourgeois-decadence tends to exclude altogether from view — 
save only so far as it provides excuses for Hollywood 

travesties — these things are self-evident. 

What is, perhaps, not so obvious is the author’s unshaka e 
conviction of the indispensability of a cultivated imagination 
as a condition precedent for revolutionary class-struggle, ana 
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of the high worth of classic fiction as a means of stimulating 
and developing that imagination. 

That (in Marx’s words) "the idea becomes a material force 
when it seizes hold of the masses" is easy to be seen. But 
how, it may be asked, can the idea of revolutionary struggle 
be extracted from the classic fiction produced in an essen¬ 
tially bourgeois epoch, by men and women all taking the 
standpoint of bourgeois society? 

The answer is two-fold. Firstly, the object of revolutionary 
proletarian struggle is not to perpetuate the proletariat or 
its need to struggle. On the contrary, it is to abolish both. 
Militant our cause is, and necessarily, identified with class: 
triumphant it will become co-extensive with the whole of a 
reintegrated humanity. And it is as essentially humanistic, 
inspiring and quickening the aspiration towards a mankind 
emancipated, enlarged and, at last, master of its fate, that 
these "classic" writers are to be read and treasured. 

Then again: however decadent today, the bourgeoisie had 
its heroic past when it, too, was a revolutionary class, 
rightly struggling to be free from all the relics of feudal 
arbitrariness and oppression. In its day it was the banner- 
bearer of progress, the militant vanguard and champion of 
all the oppressed. In its decadence the bourgeoisie would be 
glad to forget these things: but these classic works remain 

to remind us, and inspire us to the parallel progressive 
struggles of our time. 

Furthermore it is only externally (so to say) that the 
really great artists are "bourgeois". Fundamentally they are 
human, and so far universal in their range. The more pro¬ 
foundly the imagination penetrates into the essence of social- 
reality, the more surely the artist reveals that most universal 
of truths — that motion is the essential characteristic of 
reality. "Things have just this value — they are transitory". 
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Fixity, immobility, finality, static indifference — these are 
attributes of the veil of illusion it is the function of great 
art to strip away. That which abides eternally is and can 
be nothing but motion; and the function of art is to so 
quicken feeling, that it sets the intelligence searching and 
urges the will to action. As it reveals in full clarity each 
situation history establishes, art does so with the implied 
challenge: "Is this all? Up! once more!" Inescapably the 
greater the art, the more certainly it is — revolutionary. 

* * * 

It is thus that the "classics" of English fiction provide us 
with a criterion by which to evaluate and elucidate the 
decadence of the novel of today. 

A good line of comparison is through the use (and disuse) 
of the hero as central pivot. The tale of a hero — an Every¬ 
man with whom the reader can identify himself or herself — 
a hero who ventures boldly, and with courage, persistence 
and resource out-faces every peril, overcomes every difficulty 
and emerges triumphant — that, in one or other of its 
myriad permutations is the main strand in classic fiction. 
And this, too, gives the normal reader, young or old, just the 
reassuring sustenance his soul craves. 

The "cultured" writers of today have ceased to attempt 
anything of the kind. "We, the intelligentsia", they say in 
effect, "can’t be bothered with Everyman, and we don’t 
believe in anything heroic". 

For all that, it required heroism to establish bourgeois 
society, and yet more heroism will be required on a mass 
scale to transcend bourgeois society and prevent it from 
dragging humanity down to the grave along with itself. And 
there is, too, an easy explanation for this decline of the 
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novel from the lively serenity and balanced optimism of the 
classics to the diffused morbidity, scepticism and pessimistic- 
misanthropy (miscalled "realism") of the fashionable novel 
of today. 

In Defoe’s time, the bourgeoisie was in the full flush of 
revolutionary triumph. It felt supremely confident of its 
ability to sweep away all the obstacles it might meet — 
assured of its ability to remake the world in its own "image 
and likeness". And its optimism was justified; it has done 
what it set out to do — only the result is visibly and 
horrifically something far beyond the power of the bour¬ 
geoisie to bring under control. 

As the bourgeoisie improved its victory, so there developed 
within its social system, and on a mounting scale, all the 

tensions, antagonisms and contradictions inseparable from 
its specific mode of production. 


In its joyous revolutionary youth it could be exalted with 
the sense of vast potentialities ahead, only awaiting a touch 
to release. Today the very viciousness of the anti-communist 
intelligentsia gives a measure of bourgeois exasperation, 
bewilderment and despair in the face of forces it itself has 
helped to engender, forces constituting a newer and vaster 
potentiality, also only awaiting a touch to release, which 
menace bourgeois society with inevitable historical extinction 

This is anything but a situation which, from the bour¬ 
geois point of view, can be expressed in terms of a trium- 
pnant hero-saga. 

Moreover, the competitive individualism which historical 
necessity impelled the bourgeoisie to introduce on the basis 
of a small producers’ economy takes on a radically different 
™' Ue ,, aS tha ‘ economy evolves into manufacture, and finally 

“ritSttT , mach ‘ ne - industt y controlled by monopoly 
capitalist imperialism. In each stage it intensifies the antag 
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onism of the interest of each to that of all, and that between 
the personal being of the individual and his social-being — 
his existence as a detail in a specific form of society. 

Competitive individualism, with the ever-multiplying sub¬ 
division of social labour, forces each individual (outside the 
ranks of the industrial proletariat) to become a specialist — 
even though his speciality may be "merely that of doing 
nothing" — and a specialist is necessarily in some degree an 
ignoramus outside the range of his speciality. Add to that 
the notorious facts that "the bourgeoisie has stripped of its 
halo every occupation hitherto regarded with reverent awe. 
It has converted the physician, the lawyer, the priest, the 
poet, the man of science, into its paid wage-labourers". "It 
has resolved personal worth into exchange-value", and "left 
no other nexus between man and man than naked self- 
interest, than callous cash-payment" — and it becomes clear 
why those who cannot see anything beyond bourgeois society 
are plunged into misanthropic despair, into introspective 
Mahatma seeking, or into running whining to the priests to 
beg for saving miracles. 

That it has ceased to be possible to applaud existing 
social reality in the unitary terms of a hero symbol is clear. 
But for that reason the hero takes on a newer and higher 
significance for the revolutionary struggle to bring the future 
into being. Every day makes clearer that history is presenting 
each of us with the heroic choice: "Choose ye this day whom 
ye shall serve". 

To hunt stupidly for a "middle way" — to seek fatuously 
to cobble-up a compromise combination of irreconcilable 
opposites — these any man of intellectual or artistic integrity 
must see as the cowardly evasions they are, pitiful attempts 
to delay the day of final decision. Bread-and-butter necessity 
may force an artist to disguise his thought — but in so far 
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as he is truly an artist and a humanist he must be horrified 
and repelled by bourgeois social-reality. Only so far as he 
has to support him a deep-rooted faith in the creative po¬ 
tentiality of proletarian revolution can the artist of today 
brace himself to "see life steadily, and see it whole". 

* * * 

An excellent illustration is found in James Joyce’s 
Ulysses. Joyce recognises that the essence of social-reality 
today is no longer intelligible unity but its converse — strife, 
contradiction, waste, frustration and irrationality. But Joyce 
is in the right line of classic tradition, and requires a hero. 

He surmounts the difficulty by splitting his hero into two 
discordant but inter-conditioning halves, and tracing their 
respective "thought-streams" contrapuntally through the im¬ 
pacts of a single day. One ''half" is the poet-scholar (car¬ 
ried over from the Portrait of the Artist) Stephen Daedalus 
-- fervent Irish Nationalist, nearly a priest, sceptical and 
disillusioned teacher in a Jesuit school in Dublin. The other 
is an average "little man", non-intellectual, an advertise¬ 
ment-canvasser, Leopold Bloom. 

In a way, they symbolise the one the "Spirit", the other 
the "World" or the "Flesh". But in their inter-relation they 
symbolise still more the conflict which threatens bourgeois 
society with well-earned destruction. This for his purposes 
Joyce symbolises as the fight between Acquiescence and 
Submission on the one side and Repudiation and Revolt on 
the other, and it is Joyce’s genius to show both elements 
present in discordant antagonism in each of his two halves 

The "thought-stream" method, followed with scrupulous 
fidelity, does not make easy reading. In the case of the 
Jesuit-trained Nationalist, poet-scholar and sceptic the 
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thought-stream is crowded with incongruous oddments from 
a wide range of reading. Tags from the Liturgy of the Mass 
bring up phrases from Swinburne; Thomas Aquinas drags in 
Tom Moore; Scripture texts evoke Nationalist street-ballads, 
all in most unholy discordance. 

But by this method Joyce does succeed in conveying an 
emotional intuition of the shoddy sordidness, the utter waste 
and the brutish unreason of bourgeois social- reality, and the 
cruel malformation and frustration it imposes on the soul 
of man. 

An element of comedy-pathos is introduced by showing the 
"little man" possesses aspirations towards the nobility and 
culture which his upbringing and circumstances place far 
beyond his reach. Conversely, an element of tragic-farce 
comes in when the poet-scholar reveals the carnal inclinings 
his sensitiveness and his priestly-training make it psycholo¬ 
gically impossible for him to satisfy. 

The "little-man’s" socially determined spiritual impotence 
thus pairs with the poet-scholar’s induced, psycho-physical 
impotence, which reveals itself most inopportunely and 
humiliatingly in a brothel. His priestly-training has made it 
impossible for him to envisage his sex-cravings and functions 
otherwise than as base, degrading, revolting and repellent. 

The place is Dublin, the time, the years of heartbreak 
following the fall of Parnell — and before James Connolly 
returned from America bringing a new hope to Irish manhood. 
The more intimately you know Dublin, and what those years 
of desolation meant to a sensitive spirit, the more you will 
get from Ulysses . Without the historical clue, for instance, 
you may miss (along with the whole brooding menace of the 
novel’s atmosphere) one of its most telling strokes. 

We are taken to a funeral in Glasnevin. Every detail is 
shabby, sordid, commonplace without relief; not one of the 
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large company is there for other than sordid reasons — not 
one prompted by real respect for the departed. As they 
gather around the grave one of them notices a rat scurrying 
for shelter behind a tomb. A sordid incident — seemingly 
leading nowhere. But as they turn to depart, the one who 
saw the rat says:— "Let’s go this way, and pay our respects 
to the Chief". 

Translated this means: "let us take the path by Parnell’s 
grave". The sight of the rat brought a thought of the "rats" 
who brought down Parnell, and this released the long-buried 
streak of heroic enthusiasm and a desire to meditate a 
moment by the grave in which the hopes of Ireland were 
buried for a full generation. 

Strokes such as this reveal the subtlety, delicacy and pro¬ 
fundity of Joyce’s art. Passionate (but frustrated) Irish 
Nationalist Republicanism is the basic implication of Ulysses. 

Leopold Bloom’s spiritual difficulties are multiplied by 
his lack of national roots. As a middle-European of Jewish 
ancestry, who has drifted to Dublin to find it a blind-alley 
of no escape, he belongs nowhere. Stephen Daedalus’ diffi¬ 
culties are multiplied by the fact that he has too many 
roots. 

His birth and family associations root him in Ireland and 
Nationalism. His schooling, and his mother’s wishes, root 
him in the Catholic Church. But British rule, applauded and 
upheld by the Catholic Hierarchy, seeks to root him also in 
the British Empire and "loyalty" to the British crown. Claim 
and counter-claim make him the battle-field of totally irre¬ 
concilable passions. 

The church frowns upon his militant Nationalist republi¬ 
canism. Orthodox Dublin Castle Protestantism scorns Catho¬ 
licism equally with Nationalism, while it patronisingly ac¬ 
cepts the support and adulation of the Catholic Hierarchy. 
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Stephen cannot and will not abandon his Nationalist con¬ 
victions — not if all the Popes from Peter to Pius X stood 
threatening a major excommunication. Critical-scepticism 
has destroyed in him all faith in the Catholic doctrine, but 
he cannot openly repudiate the Church without in effect 
"deserting to Dublin Castle and the English". He cannot 
remain a "good Catholic", still less a near-priest, unless he 
does follow the Hierarchy into the British camp. He solves 
the difficulty by deciding that he must leave Ireland to save 
his soul alive. 

The original Odysseus had to breakaway from Circe and 
her beguilements to become able to regain his home and 
purge it in mighty wrath from swarming parasites. 

If I read Ulysses rightly it gives yet another convincing 
demonstration that we, too, to save our souls alive, must 
free ourselves from every weakness and delusion to become 
able to smash through the embodied evil, bourgeois social 
reality, and attain for mankind a new and higher point of 

departure. 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE 


DANIEL DEFOE (16S9—1731): author, journalist and 
pamphleteer. His novels include Robinson Crusoe (1719); 
Captain Singleton (1720), Colonel Jacque (1722), Moll 
Flanders (1722), Journal of the Plague Year (1722), Roxa¬ 
na , the Fortunate Mistress (1724). 


Anyone setting out to make a broad survey of imaginative 
literature in English could hardly do better than start with 
Robinson Crusoe. But it should be read in an edition that 
gives it as it was written by the author, Daniel Defoe. 

The practice of treating it as a "mere" book for boys 
has given rise to a number of "children’s" versions in which 
90 per cent of the virtues of the original are lost. 

Its usefulness for students consists not only in its masterly 
directness and simplicity — the homeliness of Defoe’s diction 
arid'marrative — but also in the fact that with this book the 
epoch of "fiction" in the modem sense, as distinct from the 
older "romances" definitely begins in England. 

It is characteristic of the author and his period that, 
wholly imaginary, it is presented as if it were only one more 
of those narrations of overseas travel and adventure which 
then abounded and were read with avidity. 

Most people know that it tells the story of a mariner, cast 

away upon an uninhabited island, who contrives not only to 

keep alive but to return to England (after an absence of 

more than 30 years) equipped with the means of a reason¬ 
ably comfortable retirement. 

Only those who have read it, as adults, know with what 
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art the author evokes an absorbing interest in the details of 
what at first glance would seem a life foredoomed to boredom 
and monotony. 

To appreciate Robinson Crusoe one must see the stand¬ 
point of the author as that of an enterprising and lively petty 
bourgeois in the period of manufacture then rising to its 
culmination before the great and drastic change-over of the 
Industrial Revolution. 

It was written toward the end of the reign of Queen Anne 
(but not published until after her death) by an author whose 
birth coincided closely with the Restoration in 1660. 

The son of a London merchant, a Nonconformist, Daniel 
Defoe was from the first a radical to the Left of the Whig 
party, then forming as the quasi-"popular" party opposed 
to the "King’s friends", the "Tory" party. 

Tradition has it that Defoe rode out from London to join 
Monmouth’s rebellion; but, luckily for himself, was too late 
to be among those defeated on Sedgemoor, or to be involved 
as a victim in the merciless Bloody Assizes that followed. 

Defoe certainly rode out three years later to join William 
of Orange and so played a minor part in the Whig Revolu¬ 
tion of 1688. 

He was a stout defender of William and his policies, as 
he had himself defended the Nonconformists at a time when 
it was dangerous to do so. He suffered the infliction of the 
pillory and imprisonment for his political pamphlet writing. 

He was pilloried (as a "seditious libeller") for his pam¬ 
phlet The Shortest Way with the Dissenters. At a time when 
High Church Tories were raving against Nonconformists 
much as present day Tories do against communists, Defoe 
proposed with mock, seriousness that anyone attending a 
Nonconformist chapel should be for the first offence, fine , 
for the second, flogged; for the third, hanged. The Hig 
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Tories took him seriously and began to agitate for legisla¬ 
tion. Then Defoe published an "explanation" in which he 
scarified the Tories and their pretended zeal for "liberty". 
Then, but not till then, the Government took notice — and 
prosecuted Defoe, as though his suggestions had been serious. 

Defoe was a prolific writer on a wide range of topics — 
trade, commerce, inventions, politics, morals and biography 
as well as fiction. He can justly claim to be regarded as the 
founder of English journalism as well as, through Robinson 
Crusoe and its successors, of the English novel. 

To his contemporaries he appeared as "the greatest liar 
that ever lived". 


They were used to "romances" which warned the reader 

were. They were not used to works 
which, purporting on their title-pages to be matter-of-fact 
accounts of the life of a "navigator" (Robinson Crusoe), a 
harlot (Moll Flanders), a thief turned soldier (Colonel 
Jack), a. pirate (Captain Singleton), or a survivor of the 
Great Plague (Journal of the Plague Year) turned out to be 
nothing but "lies" from beginning to end. 

Each is written in the first person, and such is Defoe’s 
art that each is so perfectly "in character" that were we 
not warned in advance, we would be convinced that each 

W ,n at “ purported t0 be - Each shows the same avid 
curiosity, the same confidence that "all will be well" 

of th°e ne h r iSheS - t0 rCCa ? tUre the spirit ’ virile 3,1(1 self-assured, 
of the bourgeoisie in its youthful, revolutionary ascendan 

n ° be ' ter imr0duCti0n 1113,1 ^foe 33(1 
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GULLIVER 


JONATHAN SWIFT (1667—1745): author, pamphleteer 
and clergyman; Dean of St. Patrick’s Dublin, from 1713. 
His writings include A Tale of a Tub (1704), Gulliver’s 
Travels (1726), A Short View of the State of Ireland (1728) 
and many other pamphlets on Irish affairs. 


From its title, the immortal Gulliver’s Travels — or, to 
give it its formal title Travels into Several Remote Nations 
of the World by Lemuel Gulliver , first a Surgeon then a 
Captain of several Ships — might be expected to be just 
suci a book as Robinson Crusoe is. 

Like Defoe’s masterpiece, it purports to be no more than 
a matter-of-fact narrative of travel such as found a ready 
sale in the first quarter of the 18th century. But there, 


however, resemblance ends. 

Everything in Robinson Crusoe could easily 
to have happened — so easily that the literal- 
took it as "true" were furiously indignant when 

it was "nothing but a pack of lies • 

But the narrative in Gulliver, with its little 
big men, its flying island and its talking horses, 
pven the most credulous and literal-minded coul 


be believed 
minded who 
they learned 

men and its 
is such that 
not nossiblv 


believe it to be other than a fiction. 

Yet the story is told in such a smooth-faced matter-of 
course way — with a wealth of minute details all drawn 
exactly to scale - that common-sense is baffled and, m spde 
of reason, one begins to wonder whether the tale might , 

after all, be true. 
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Amused derision of the literal-mindedness which took 
Robinson Crusoe at its face value prompted Jonathan Swift, 
Dean of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, to produce a 
narrative which even the most literal-minded would find 
"took a lot of believing". Yet at the same time it was, 
artistically, perfectly true. 

Defoe in the little-known and never-reprinted third part 
of Robinson Crusoe defended himself against the literalists 
by pleading that his story was an allegory of his own life. 

Swift, anticipating this defence, produces what even the 
"dumbest" must see is a blistering and blasting satire on the 
society, the convictions and the illusions of his own time — 

a satire that deepens into the most terribly pessimistic 
condemnation ever written. 


Even more than Crusoe this masterpiece has suffered from 
being treated as a nursery tale. Certainly it has a quality 
which delights children, and that is no small merit. Its 
matter-of-fact minuteness of detail, its brisk passage from 
one surmounted difficulty to the next, its hero’s never-failing 
self-possession — not untinged with self-satisfaction at bis 
own resourcefulness - these things make it for children a 
delightful adventure into well-understood make-believe. 

For adults its charm is lessened by the author’s evident 
determination to leave mankind — whatever its rank or sta- 
tion - without the remotest shred of justification or excuse. 

In Engl,sh which, for virile force and for the mastery 
which conveys the maximum of meaning in the fewest and 
simplest words has never been excelled, Swift makes plain his 
conclusion that it would have been a good deal better for the 
world ,f human beings had never existed at all It is 
customary with critics to explain away this pessimism as 
no more than the exaggerated spleen of a bad-tempered and 
eeply disappointed place-seeker, not seriously meant 
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There are many passages in Gulliver however which are 
far too true to be brushed aside in this way. 

The King of Brobdignag’s horror, for example, at Gulli¬ 
ver’s proposal to teach the king’s people how to make gun¬ 
powder, cannon and bomb-shells evokes an echo in the hearts 
of all who have not yet been de-humanised by atom-bomb 
propaganda:— 

"The King was struck with horror at the description I had 
given of those terrible Engines, and the Proposal I had made. 
He was amazed how so impotent and grovelling an Insect as 
I (those were his Expressions) could entertain such inhuman 
ideas, and in so familiar a manner as to appear wholly un¬ 
moved at all the scenes of Blood and Desolation which I had 
painted as the common Effects of those destructive Ma¬ 
chines; whereof, he said, some evil Genius, Enemy to Man¬ 
kind, must have been the first Contriver... As for himself, he 
protested... he would rather lose Half his Kingdom than be 
privy to such a secret; which he commanded me as I valued 
my life, never to mention any more". 

Gulliver finds it amazing that a King, should "from a 
nice unnecessary scruple , whereof in Europe we can have no 
conception", let slip such an "Opportunity". 

This gives point to another expression of the King’s 
opinion: — 

"whoever could make two ears of corn or two blades of 
grass grow upon a spot of ground where only one grew before 
would deserve better of mankind, and do more essential 
service to his country, than the whole race of politicians put 
together". 

This opinion, also, Gulliver regards as proof of the King’s 
childlike lack of the "statesmanlike wisdom" of a trained 
"man of affairs" — just to the very life as Bevin’s Under- 
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Secretary or Sir Hartley Shawcross would treat in parallel 
circumstances any proposal made by the U.S.S.R. 

Swift had far too good a brain and far too much knowledge 
of the world to be imposed upon by the conventional excuses 
for what then passed for ''civilised" society. And he was far 
too sensitive an artist to be indifferent about it. 

Yet as he lived too soon to make it possible for him to 
rest his faith in the creative power of proletarian revolution, 
he was unable to find any escape from the most terrible and 
unendurable pessimism. 


He did what he could to foment a struggle against the 
"London" Government by the English "garrison" in Ireland, 
— a struggle that was bound, once it got well-going to 
acquire a revolutionary significance. His work has earned 
him, justly, the title of "Father of Irish Nationalism". 

In this connection it may be useful to note that an 
explanation of the otherwise inexplicable flying island in 
Gulliver s Third Voyage, and for the revolting animality of 

stifrfid 05 temb !. e f° Urth Voyage> is t0 be found in 

bw,ft s identification with the Irish struggle. 

wh?rh Ce ^ -‘ Ue a - SiVen “ iS CaSy t0 see *« island 
hich is so situated in relation to another island that it can 

a will, cut the latter off from rain and sunshine - ,h“s 

plunging It into starvation — or can, if it chooses descend 

upon its victim and crush its people to a pulp, is obviously 
Britain as related to Ireland ^ 

—nssnxti-si -a-s 

•f »-T : ■- ; 

A reading of Swift’s blistering Modest Proposal 

ttzxtsisdSSs 
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for the rich) shows that in his Yahoos he has depicted the 
condition to which Britsh rule was fast reducing the native 
(Gaelic) Irish population. At the same time he indicates, 
in Gulliver, that those who have so debased them are also 
all yahoos in grain. 

Long brooding on the condition to which British rule and 
alien landlordism had reduced the masses of Ireland roused 
Swift’s "savage indignation" to a blazing pitch. The apparent 
supineness and helplessness of the degraded Irish infuriated 
him so unendurably that his reason gave way. He died heart¬ 
broken and insane. 

Enjoy Gulliver all you can, but spare a kind thought for 
one of the world’s greatest tragedies — Jonathan Swift. 
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THE TINKER OF BEDFORD 

JOHN BUNYAN (1628—1688): preacher and author of 
60 pamphlets and books, including Grace Abounding (1666), 
The Pilgrim's Progress (1678), The Life and Death of Mr. 
Badman (1680), The Holy War (1682). 

Shortly before the "glorious" revolution of 1688 — that 
is some 40 years before Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver's 
Travels — appeared Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress , a book it 
was once the fashion to despise, but at which no intellectual 
nowadays dares to turn up his nose. 

It was an immediate success among the "lower orders" 
and among Nonconformists generally. This in itself was 
sufficient reason for it to be despised by the upper classes 
and orthodox Anglicans. 

Banned from the libraries of the rich, it found a welcome 
in the homes of the earnest poor — where, if there were so 
many as two or three books, one was almost certain to be 
Pilgrim's Progress. 

It had, in its day, a revolutionary significance; being in 
effect, a major manifesto of Protestantism at a time when 
the resistance to Papism and the counter-revolution the 
Vatican had fostered was still a living issue. 

In the "similitude of a dream" it tells the story of an 
earnest "seeker" who, "fleeing from the wrath to come", 
holds firmly to his faith until he gains entry into heaven. 

This is presented in terms of a literal pilgrimage by stony 
ways, toilsome ascents, deep gloomy valleys and rushing 
rivers with perils on either hand, and every sort of 
temptation to wander aside from the true path. 
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It bristles with citations of Scripture and is so far the 
product of an age that not only took the Bible literally, but 
accepted its authority as decisive on all points of ideological 
conflict. But it is so truly an adventure story that its theology 
is merely incidental. And its story quality gains from the fact 
that its diction is the plain, homely speech of the common 
people. This, when it was written, marked it off sharply from 
the fashionable "literary" language which under courtly and 
clerical influence was becoming heavily burdened with Galli¬ 
cisms and Latinity. 

Then, too, Bunyan’s imaginative power is such that what 
in other hands would have been a strained and dreary anal¬ 
ogy leaps to life as a vivid adventure of real people. 

To a Marxist Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress takes on a new 
and suprising charm. 

"Let cowards flinch and traitors sneer!". We make the 
faithless and the Philistines, the careerists and the renegades 
a present of the obvious parallel between the "straight and 
narrow way" and the "party line". 

We retort — that it is still a virtue to keep steadfast to 
the faith as one needs must see it, and to labour diligently 
(as Christian did) to be "ready always to give a reason for 
the hope that is in you". 

We who have kept faith know Mr. Worldly Wiseman, 
Mr. Facing-Bothways, and Mr. Byends (of the town of 
Fair-Speech) far too well in real life not to feel sympathy 
with Christian. 

We, too, have climbed the hill of Difficulty and know 
how easy it is through unwariness to fall into the Slough 

of Despond. 

We, too, know that our goal is, in sober truth, the 
Celestial City that shines among the Delectable Moun¬ 
tains. 
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Put it to the test: read in Pilgrim's Progress the account 
the trial of Faithful in Vanity Fair on a trumped-up 
charge of treason, before a jury whose foreman was Mr. 
Hategood. 

I defy any Philistine, even, to fail to see the startling 
resemblance the trial of Faithful bears to the trial of the 
eleven communists in the U.S.A. 

No jibe against communism is more popular among 
pseudo-intellectuals than that which equates it with Christian 
Messianism. 

Marx equals Messiah, the Dialectic of Nature equals God, 

the Party equals the Elect, the Revolution equals the Day 

of Judgment, and so on. Bernard Shaw cut this caper more 

than sixty years ago, and it was not new even then. Bertrand 

Russell, who seems to have just caught up with it, sets it 

out solemnly, at full length, in his History of Western 
Philosophy. 

What these "rationalists" fail to see is that the Christian 
"mythology" was an imaginative-artistic expression of an 
intuition widespread among the masses, as the Roman 
Empire creaked and groaned towards its final collapse 

The masses felt truly that things as they had become could 
not last — and ought not to be allowed to last. 

In their dream of a Saviour they expressed their fervent 

hope that a power would arise able and willing to "make 
all things new". 


What they could only express in imaginative poem and 
myth, we can express in terms of critical realism and political 
endeavour. And in us and our cause lives again the spirit of 
all who ever held firmly to the truth as they saw it how- 

siWe'-uSlT’ ' W " e " « officially "rep'rehel 

ReHf !t ?? be ~ mcludl »g the early Christians and the 
Bedford tinker who wrote Pilgrim's Progress. 
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We, too, can say as Bunyan makes Valiant-for-Truth say, 
as he plunges into the River of Death:— 

"My sword I leave to him that shall follow me in my 
pilgrimage. My courage and will to him that can get them. 
My marks and scars I take with me to prove I have fought 
the good fight". 

And we too, are confident that, "come dungeons dark or 
gallows grim", or any alternative fate, so long as we hold 
steadfast, it will be said of us too — "And all the trumpets 
sounded for him on the Farther Side". 
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PAMELA AND TOM JONES 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON (1689—1751): master-printer 
and author of three novels: Pamela (1740), Clarissa (1747), 
Sir Charles Grandison (1753). 

HENRY FIELDING (1707—1754): dramatist, lawyer, 
journalist, novelist. His principal works are: Joseph Andrews 
(1742), Jonathan Wild (1743), Tom Jones (1749), Amelia 
(1751). (Richardson and Fielding, together with Sterne and 
Smollett are known as "the Big Four"). 

To judge a work of creative imagination with under¬ 
standing, requires a definite "frame of reference". 

We must see the work in its proper place in a sequence of 
descent; and we must see it, too, side by side with the other 
works which, with it, constitute the total artistic expression 
of a particular period. 

Yet another relation must be taken into account in 
distinguishing the relative merits of novel "A" as against 
novel "B", and that is the artist’s own relation to his (or 
her) work, and to the social situation which provides a 
starting point for the imaginary situation. 

n Richardson, in Pamela, sets out to demonstrate that 
"virtue" (by which he means primarily and essentially 
authentic virginity) is not only a desirable quality in itself, 
but is also one that brings a "reward" — meaning by this 
again a cash dividend, or its equivalent. 

Pamela, a young girl of lowly birth and pious upbringing 
is placed in service in the household of a gentleman, who 
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though possessed of abundant wealth in lands and money is 
poor to destitution in those spiritual supports of virtue which 
are said to come from a religious upbringing. 

The consequence is that, fascinated by Pamela’s charm, 
the not-yet worthy Squire makes every endeavour to under¬ 
mine her virtue, and, this failing, to overcome it by direct 
assault. 

Not being a 100 per cent American, the Squire does not 
employ the modem method of the K.O. — but he is, in fact, 
only held at bay by a good deal of physical dexterity supple¬ 
mented (says Pamela) by the power of prayer. 

Finally the Squire is driven back upon his last resort, 
and offers the girl "honourable marriage". So Pamela be¬ 
comes "The Squire's Lady" and Virtue is Rewarded — not 
only in this, but in that after marriage the Squire becomes, 
through wifely influence, a completely reformed character. 

Richardson presents this theme in a series of letters from 
Pamela to her pious parents and from them to her. 

Her description of her trials is detailed and harrowing. 
They for their part, never fail to urge her (a) to maintain 
her virginity at all costs, and (b) under no persuasion to 
throw up her job for anything less than an authentic set of 
"marriage lines". 

The pious parents had hoped for an upper footman, or 
perhaps an under-gardener, as their son-in-law. Their delight 
in landing a real, wealthy, landed-gentleman for a son-in-law 
surpasses all bounds and convinces them more than ever that 
"God's in his Heaven! All’s right with the world!" 

To Henry Fielding, of the Inner Temple, barrister 
(briefless) of aristocratic descent, the whole theme and scale 
of values of Pamela were revolting. 

It constituted an attempt to force reality to conform to 
pre-determined patterns of sentimental desirability, an 
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attempt to do what no grown person could honestly believe 
to be possible. 

The idea that any woman would be glad to marry such a 
man was bad enough — to suppose that she could "reform" 
him after marriage was sheer sentimental humbug. 

So Harry Fielding set out first of all to "guy" Richardson 
in a rollicking parody in which Pamela’s brother, Joseph 
Andrews, a footman, is subjected to assaults upon his virtue 
by the newly widowed lady at whose house he is employed. 

His "virtue", alas, is "rewarded" only by his being turned 
out of his job and burdened with the worst of suspicions. The 
amorous "lady" behaves exactly as Madame Potiphar did to 
the scriptural Joseph in similar circumstances. And whether 
the discharged serving man suffers from suspicion of a 
proneness to rape, or that of grave doubts of his virility his 
chances of finding a new job are pretty grim. 

So far, Fielding’s Joseph Andrews is merely parody But 
as was to happen later with Dickens and Pickwick, once he 
had got into the swing of it, Fielding found his novel growing 

himself 1 0rganiC ’ Self 5ubsistin S "Me, almost in spite of 

It finishes as a finely-rounded story of a man who, in the 
face of undeserved vicissitudes, contrives by courage stead¬ 
fastness and resolution to win through to a relatively s ure 
and comfortable situation. y e 

Thus, as it were in spite of himself, Fielding produces 
his own demonstration of Richardson’s thesis; that virtue 

is a mu^ 0Wn H eWa ' u“ gh Fie ' dinE ’ S conce P tion ^ Virtue 
m^dst: m ° re balanced and 0- than 
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to anyone bom a "gentleman". He showed this man attaining 
at last to comfortable security and marriage with the woman 
of his choice. 

Tom Jones exemplifies the "manly virtues" of courage, 
athletic and sporting agility (in reasonable moderation), 
of good looks, good understanding and culture without 
pedantry. 

His virtues do not include that of chastity, since he is 
too good a gentleman to refuse to "oblige a lad/'. 

Thackeray (who admired Tom Jones almost to idolatry) 
was deeply shocked to remember that when a lady of title 
with a lot of money but no morals takes a fancy to Tom, 
he makes no more bones about accepting gifts of money 
from her — when in need of it — than a fine gentleman 
would except a woman to make it the situation were reversed. 

Fielding, clearly, would have thought Thackeray both 
foolish and a humbug for this squeamishness. 

Tom Jones is, himself, a "foundling", that is to say, illegiti¬ 
mate. He is brought up by a wealthy gentleman — a Mr. 
Allworthy — who is depicted as in every way deserving 
his name. Yet Mr. Allworthy remains voluntarily for a score 
of years under the unwarranted suspicion of being Tom’s 
father. And, be it noted, nobody regards this paternity as 
any derogation from his title to esteem for "all-worthiness . 

But as in the end, Tom Jones’ parentage, though irregular, 
proves to be of authentic gentility all barriers to his marriage 
to Squire Western's daughter are surmounted. 

In developing the novel, Fielding exemplifies skilfully the 
theme that "it takes all sorts to make a world". He is aware 
that fine gentlemen can as easily be coarse, brutal, mean and 
cowardly as they can be the reverse; and the same applies 
in the lower walks of life. He describes Sophia Western with 
such vivacious admiration as to warrant the belief that she 
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is modelled upon Fielding’s first wife — whom he dearly 
loved. But he prevents you from getting sentimental about 
her by endowing her with a father who is the last word in 
bucolic uncouthness. "Let her snivel", he says, when he has 
reduced Sophia to tears, "let her snivel! She’ll piss the less!" 

Fielding’s final conclusion is that life is not normally 
either an elysium or a vale of tears; it is, in fact, pretty 
much what you choose to make it, and certainly courage, 
steadfastness, good-humour and common sense will all help 
you to get the best out of an existence which is never ideal, 
but never necessarily terrible either. 

Much the same moral is preached in his other novel, 
Amelia, which some of us secretly prefer to Tom Jones itself 
— which, for most professional writers, still holds pride of 
place as the greatest English novel. It is certainly the 
standard exemplar of the "classic" mood and mode, and as 
such is invaluable as a contrast to all exercises in romantics 
and sentimentality. 

In addition to his novels Fielding wrote plays and essays. 
He and his brother were both London stipendiary magis¬ 
trates, and Henry is credited with the first serious attempt 
to endow London with an efficient police force. 
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TRISTRAM SHANDY 

LAURENCE STERNE (1713—1768): clergyman and 
author of Tristram Shandy (published in parts from 1760— 
1767) and .d Sentimental Journey (1768). 

Reading classic fiction with method doesn't mean making 
hard work of it. It means the reverse: a methodical approach 
removes difficulties that no amount of labour could overcome 
without it. 

Take, for example, Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. It is 
certainly fiction: but it is a novel only in the sense that you 
can call it nothing else. It purports, on its title page, to be 
the Life and Opinions etc., and so promises to be a novel. 
But as a full third of it is occupied in getting its hero born, 
while the book ends before his schooling has got well under 
way, it is clearly no novel by ordinary standards. 

Vet Tristram Shandy has all that play and inter-play of 
original characters, presented with a fine natural liveliness, 
that every novelist aims at and only the best attain with 
anything like the same success. Tristram's father and mother, 
his Uncle Toby, Corporal Trim. Susannah. Dr. Slop, Obadiah 
and Parson Yorick — to say nothing of the Widow Wadman 
— constitute a group of comic originals which will stand 
comparison with Shakespeare on one side and Dickens on 
the other. 

The point is that they are introduced, sketched and 
developed as it were by accident — in a succession of 
digressions that only by themselves digressing make their 
return to the main theme. It is this eccentric method that 
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gives the book its unique quality. At the same time its very 
uniqueness is typical of its time and place. 

Tristram Shandy appeared in a succession of volumes 
between 1759 and 1767. It thus falls within the period of the 
Big Four, which opened in 1740 with Pamela and closed in 
1770 with Humphrey Clinker. It is written basically in the 
sound, straightforward, colloquial English of the middle 18th 
Century. But Sterne handles it in a light, glancing, darting 
style of his own — one that calls for so many side-strokes 
and tangent leaps that only a master could keep it under 
control. 

He is clearly one of the Big Four; but equally clearly 
he is in a class by himself. As Richardson, Fielding and 
Smollett were each of them giants, and all sharply distinct, 
this makes Sterne’s distinctive size and quality all the clearer. 
But along with them he shares the work of representing 
adequately the distinctiveness of Britain in that period. 

Successful revolutions (1640 and 1688) had broken the 
power of that monarchical Absolutism which still held the 
continent in its grip. The clearing of the road to the con¬ 
quest of power by and for the bourgeoisie had brought 
England to the brink of that change-over from "manufac¬ 
ture" to modem machine industry actuated by mechanical 
power which we know as the Industrial Revolution. Politically 
and industrially Britain had thus forged ahead of the con¬ 
tinent, and the psycho-ideological gap thus opened was 
widened in practice by the interminable series of Bourbon 
dynastic wars. 

This begot in Britain a sense of comfortable isolation, in 
which writers felt free to look inwards and seek entertain¬ 
ment in the infinite diversity of English scenery, climate and 
character. Especially character. 

The period, too, has the quality of a calm before the storm. 

4 Old friend* 
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On the basis of assured prosperity a relative equilibrium 
had been reached in class relations. There were, of course, 
class distinctions, but, temporarily, these were differences 
without opposition, and subordinations without servility, 
exacted or felt. 

Richardson, for example, opens a new era by showing 
that a heroine can be made out of a maid-servant even 
better than out of a duchess. 

Smollett closes the epoch by making a hero out of a 
footman. And with class-distinctions thus reduced to mere 
incidentals, essential differences of personal character take 
on a multiplied force. Tristram Shandy is the peak ex¬ 
pression — in eccentric whimsicality — of that good 
humoured but sturdy oddity which was normal in the 
England of its day. 

So far as his diction is concerned, Sterne is a model of 
grammatical propriety. But this is the only sort of propriety 
he respects. He misses no chance to make fun of pedants, 
and no opportunity of shocking the prudish. The elaborate 
circumstantiality and mock solemnity with which he sets 
about proving upon exactly what night Tristram was be¬ 
gotten, — and how very naturally but none the less dis¬ 
tressingly his father was interrupted — gives every chance 
to a writer of abounding wit who had to the full the 18th 
Century relish for the bawdy, garnished with grace. 

This has been regarded as shocking in a parson; and no 
doubt it helps to explain the why and wherefore of Wesley 
and Methodism. 

But in common fairness it should be noted that in the 
course of his digressions Sterne gives many delicate anecdotes 
and pathetic strokes that at times, indeed, border upon 

the mawkish. . . 

This last quality, however, is more apparent in nis 
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Sentimental Journey , which being told more consecutively 
than Tristfam Shandy has been often preferred to it. But in 
striking the note of sentiment he was as much following as 
setting a fashion. In Tristram, for all its whimsies, there is 
the same core of hardness that is found especially in 
the work that appeared almost simultaneously with it, 
Voltaire’s Candide. 

Voltaire, in disgrace in France, had spent a happy year 
or so in England. Sterne, who frequently visited Paris, had 
met Voltaire and was a friend of his friends, especially David 
Hume in Britain and D’Holbach and Diderot in Paris. 

True, this was before the two last named created a scandal 
with their System of Nature and (D’Holbach especially) 
opened their little-disguised propaganda of Atheism. 

Even so it was unconventional company for a parson: 
and may be the reason why "my Uncle Toby" never tired 
of whistling the Marseillaise of the Whig Revolution — 
Ullibidlero. 
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SHIP’S SURGEON SMOLLETT 

TOBIAS GEORGE SMOLLETT (1721—1771): author and 
surgeon. His novels include Roderick Random (1748), 
Peregrine Pickle (1751), Hum phrey Clinker (1771). 

Tobias Smollett’s first novel (Roderick Random) was 
published only a few weeks before Fielding’s second novel 
(Tom Jones). Smollett’s next (Peregrine Pickle) coincided 
similary with Fielding’s Amelia. But it would be idle to re¬ 
open an old controversy and try to settle which should rank 
higher than the other. 

It is much more fruitful to see the novels of the Big 
Four — of whom Smollet was the third to come into action, 
and Sterne the fourth — as constituting a self-contained 
group, within which each contributes something that supple¬ 
ments all the others and throws their contributions into 
sharper relief. 

Smollett’s special contribution is a grim (at times harsh and 
brutal) naturalism — which developes at times into savage 
caricature. As he often lampoons mercilessly public charac¬ 
ters easily recognisable at the time, much of his initial 
success was that of scandal. At the same time his pictures 
of low-life, whether horrible or grotesque, have much the 
same quality of convincing truth as the works of Hogarth. 

His description (in Roderick Random) of the cellar- 
kitchen where one can dine for twopence-ha’penny on shin 
of beef — "with bread and small beer thrown in" — is 
essentially Hogarthian. His description, in the same novel, 
of the scene in the cock-pit of a man-of-war during an 
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(unsuccessful) attack upon land batteries and forts is as 
real as anything in fiction. (Smollet was, in fact, a naval 
surgeon in just such an action). 

Smollett’s force and clarity are beyond dispute. And his 
terse vigour contrasts sharply with the sententious loquacity 
of Richardson, the gentlemanly deportment of Fielding and 
the dexterously elaborated flippancies of Sterne. In his dour 
way Smollett is resolved to drive his point home — even 
if it needs a mallet to do it. He has wit and humour in 
plenty, but they usually have a flavour of truculence. 

The truth is that Smollett personally suffered a con¬ 
catenation of mischances such as would have tried the 
temper of a saint. A Scot of aristocratic descent, the younger 
son of a younger son, he was in the situation of the proverbial 
coster’s donkey before whose nose a carrot dangles. The 
ancestral estates (small by English but considerable by 
Scottish standards) were always near enough to tempt and 
out of reach enough to exasperate. 

If he had been the elder brother he would have got the 
commission in the army he craved. Being the younger he had, 
perforce, to qualify for a medical diploma. His attempt to 
escape a hated profession by means of a tragedy (which was 
in fact eventually staged with success) failed through the 
double-crossing of an aristocratic patron. And when he 
returned to London from the naval service into which 
necessity drove him, it was only to find that — in the back¬ 
wash of the ’45 — being a Scot was a heavy handicap. 

He showed fine courage in defending his country and in 
denouncing, unsparingly, the atrocities that followed Culloden. 
And it is altogether not surprising that his earlier works 
should show the irascible temper of a pedigree-proud and 
undeservedly impecunious Scot. 

First hand experience, however, enabled him to break 
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new ground with authentic portraits of naval life and naval 
officers. Some of these — Commodore Trunnion for example 

— may seem to us extravagant caricatures. But they were 
accepted as quite believable when they were written. 

The Navy was not, then, deemed a possible career for 
gentlemen’s sons. Nepotism might now and then impose upon 
an ocean-going warship a Captain who had never even seen 
the sea. But the old practice of making Admirals ad hoc 
just before a battle out of any court nobleman who came to 
hand had been abandoned. As a class, the naval officers were 
all authentic "tarpaulins" who had shipped first as boys, and 
made their way to the quarter-deck by the hard road. 

That they should, when they got there, after long ex¬ 
perience of voyages three-years-long have developed initial 
peculiarities into ingrained eccentricities was to be expected; 
and Smollett sketches the result — tragic and comic, brutal 
or burlesque — with faithful accuracy and kindly under¬ 
standing. 

Things eased for Smollett when the Premier Lord Bute 
put him in charge of the Government journal, The Briton . 
That this journal was soon sunk "without a trace" by Wilkes’ 
North Briton didn’t harm him since he had now influential 
backers. He soon proved his worth. He continued Hume’s 
History; he translated Voltaire, Cervantes and Le Sage. He 
conducted a critical review, and published more novels, as 

well as poems and plays. 

In the last year of his life he produced his masterpiece 
Humphrey Clinker , which appeared only a few months before 

his death in 1771. . 

In this masterpiece Smollet returns to the method of Pamela 

— a succession of letters — and there is a likeness, too, 
in that its footman-hero balances the maid-servant heroine 
of Pamela. But it differs widely in being conceived wholly in 
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a lighter vein, which deepens into comedy and broad farce. 
It works, for the first time, the vein of comic mis-spelling, 
and Tabitha Bramble (who starts as a vinegary old maid, 
but "gets her man" in a way the Mounties might envy) 
anticipates Mrs. Malaprop. Clinker too, in his talent for 
getting into absurd scrapes, is a first sketch for "Handy 
And/'. But as he turns out to be a "bye-blow" of the 
genial, cultured and comically-hypochondriacal Squire 
Bramble (who is a recognisable caricature of Smollett him¬ 
self) all ends as well as Richardson could have wished. 

As there is in Humphrey Clinker an entire absence of that 
sense of exasperated frustration which gives Smollett’s 
earlier novels their bitter tang, it brings the work of the 
Big Four to a finely-rounded mellow close. 

Youngest bom of the Big Four, Smollett was the last to 
die. At his death, the Declaration of Independence lay only 
six years ahead — with the storming of the Bastille only 
twelve years further away. 

How drastically the world can change, and how quickly! 


F ' 
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THE INCOMPARABLE JANE 

JANE AUSTEN (1775—1817): wrote six novels: Sense 
and Sensibility (1811), Pride and Prejudice (1813), Mans¬ 
field Park (1814), Emma (1816), Persuasion (1818) and 
Northangcr Abbey (1818). 

The classic model in the novel, set up by Henry Fielding, 
is far harder to maintain continuously than might seem 
possible to anyone who never tried. 

The normal, avoiding all excess or exaggeration in every 
direction, is a quality that only the most complete masters 
of the writing craft can attain consistently through their 
whole life’s work. 

In fact, one writer alone in English literature, so far, has 
successfully maintained Fielding’s ideal consistently — the 
incomparable, the altogether admirable Jane Austen. 

The daughter of a country clergyman, Jane Austen 
practised the writing craft at first for the amusement of 
herself and her close relations. 

Only later on, after infinite and delicate care bestowed 
upon revising, retouching, polishing and pruning, did she 
consent to publish her novels. 

This was more to please *her admiring family (she was an 
ideal aunt) than with any extravagant hope of gaining either 
fame or fortune. 

But Jane Austen’s novels — there are only six complete 
ones — have more than maintained their popularity for 
well over a century. 

In fact, the radio has brought new conquests. A B.B.C. 
reading of Emma (generally regarded as her best) provoked 
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a stage version and earlier there was a film of Pride and 
Prejudice. All good Jane-ites deplore both play and film, 
since they each leave out Jane and her superb technique, 
her dexterous asides, sub-acid satirical comments, her mock- 
heroic flourishes — in short, all her subtle weighting of each 
and every situation. 

She herself would have laughed consumedly to think that 
a maiden-aunt, who died quite early, and whose work she 
herself likened to miniatures painted upon ivory, should 
after so many years produce so much of a fuss. 

Her titles show how steadfastly she held to the classic 
ideal — "nothing in excess; everything in its proportion". 

Pride and Prejudice, Sense and Sensibility and Persuasion 
might be the titles of theses presented for a doctoral degree 
in moral philosophy, Mansfield Park and Northanger Abbey 
might be guide books, while Emma might be just anything. 

Until you actually sample them there is nothing to tell 
you of their rich and sparkling entertainment, in which 
gaiety, fun, satire, amusement and (mild) pathos and ex¬ 
citement follow each other in endless variety. 

Jane’s method is to take as her subject the life of women 
situated like herself. 

Only people such as a young woman bom in a country 
rectory, or its social equivalent, could normally be expected 
to meet are allowed entry into her stories, and the things 
that happen to them are the humdrum everyday things that 
might happen to such people any day. Nothing violent or 
drastic is allowed to create a disturbance or raise a dust. 
There is an elopement, but it is soon brought under control 
and regularised — the silly chit who elopes, thus escaping 
(through no contrivance of her own) the drastic things she 
had virtually "asked for". There are deaths, but they take 
place normally and tidily off-stage. 
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But Jane never ceases to astonish and delight by her skill 
in extracting surprise, suspense, conflict, contradictions, and 
finally a successful resolution of all doubts and difficulties, 
out of common-place things, average people and perfectly 
normal situations. 

You may be tempted to conclude that Jane was content 
personally to endure, placidly, in practice, the restrictions 
she imposed upon her characters — ignorant of all beyond 
her own ivory-tower existence. 

That conclusion would be, I am convinced, a great injustice 
— and all the more so since it would make the satirical 
under-current, present in every one of her novels, not merely 
needless but a positive artistic fault a discordance. 

Jane lived through the stirring events of the French Re¬ 
volution and the Napoleonic Empire which followed — that 
is, through the 20 years of war between Britain and, first, 
the French Republic, then the French Empire. 

She was one of a large family, and a family as united as 
it was cultured and vivacious. Two of her brothers were 
high-ranking naval officers: one a personal friend of Nelson 
himself. Another brother was an army officer. 

It is not to be supposed that such a family would not 
debate keenly every event that happened in that stirring 
time. 

It is, I think, in the light of this fact that we must judge 
the almost absolute silence of the novels upon the fact that 
world-shaking events, revolutions and wars are waging while 
their charming characters are engrossed in the amusing 
trivialities of their restricted lives. 

We know that many men of learning and culture of that 
time took in private a much more profoundly sympathetic 
view of the French Revolution than they would have cared 
to avow in public. It seems more than likely that the Austen 
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family shared this bias, Jane among them, and that this 
made her extra-careful to say nothing in her novels that 
might let this awkward cat "out of the bag". 

There is, admittedly, no trace of Jacobinism in Jane 
Austen’s novels, and there was little room for its intrusion. 

But it is, to my mind, decisively significant that there is 
not a trace of anti-jacobinism either, though this, in a 
number of ways, could have been introduced without force, 
or elaborate artifice. 

Jane’s work is to be valued primarily as satire. She 
accepted the arbitrary limitations of woman’s sphere, con¬ 
ventional in the practice of her time, and still more in the 
then fashionable fiction, with a carefully straightened face — 
with simulated humility and mocking compliance — and then 
proceeded to make these limitations look ridiculous by 
making her characters one and all become absurd at some 
point or another. 

Certainly no writer since Jane has dared to limit women 
in this way. Jane saw to that. After Jane (the last of the 

classics) the sisters Bronte became inevitable, sooner or 
later. 
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WALTER SCOTT (1771—1832): poet and author of 29 
novels. Among the most popular are Waverley (1814), Old 
Mortality (1816), Rob Roy (1818), Ivanhoe (1820), Kenil¬ 
worth (1821), Quentin D uncord (1823), Rcdgauntlet 
(1824), Woodstock (1826). 

Walter Scott is out of fashion nowadays, and sadly 
neglected. He was, in politics, a Tory and a staunch anti- 
Jacobin, anti-Napoleon upholder of the King and Constitu¬ 
tion as it was in pre-Reform Bill days. 

For Scottish-nationalist reasons, as well as from family 
tradition, he was strongly addicted to that romantic ideali¬ 
sation of Bonny Prince Charlie, which is hard to tolerate 
when one knows that the said "Charlie" died mostly of 

brandy complicated by Y.D. 

But, all the same, the first lesson a good Marxist must 
learn, especially in this field of literary criticism and 
appraisal, is to draw a sharp distinction between what a man 
is and what he imagines himself to be. 

Scott, beaten out of the field in the competition for popu¬ 
larity as a writer of romantic tales in verse by the superior 
dash and vividness of Byron, tried his hand at the same 
sort of thing in prose — and discovered a gold-mine. 

Few literary ventures have ever met with a success 
comparable to that of the Waverley novels — so called 
because, published anonymously, they were, after the first 
one, described as by "the author of Waverley The anon¬ 
ymity was soon penetrated and, until his collapse and deatu 
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in 1832, Walter Scott was by common consent the "un¬ 
crowned king" of the novelwriter’s craft. 

Moreover the success of the Waverley novels worked a 
minor revolution. Till then novel-reading had been indulged 
in more or less in secret, much like the consumption of 
boot-leg gin. Scott’s success made it imperative that every 
young man or woman in "polite society" simply had to be 
able to talk about the latest novel. 

The high preponderance of novels in the output of British 
publishers dates from Scott and the success of the Waverley 
novels. 

Scott is a slow starter in the sense that, in compliance 
with the practice of the romantic school, he sets great store 
by a build-up of the scenic background against which the 
action of his narrative takes place. Now and then as the 
action nears a crisis we have to wait, with what patience 
we can command, while Scott builds up the elaborate — 
often georgeous — scenic setting against which, as a back¬ 
ground, the drama will proceed. 

It must be conceded that he is very good at these de¬ 
scriptions, though by modem standard they irritate one 
confoundedly by hindering the start or holding up the 
action. For all that, they are finely done:— and anvway, 
one can always "skip". 

Once Scott gets going he soon shows you what a master- 
teller-of-the-tale he is; and with what relish he throws him¬ 
self into the scenes he depicts. 

It is, incidentally, possible greatly to exaggerate the extent 
to which Scott occupies himself with ancient history. His 
first nine novels — pre-eminently the "Scotch" novels — 
were all located more or less within the previous century 
most of them within the lifetime of his own father. 

As he exhausted the historic occasions nearest to his own 
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time, and as he moved further and further away from his 
beloved Scotland, he became more "romantic" in the bad 
sense of reaching towards the unreal, incredible, and in 
essense false. 

For let it be remembered that in the best sense of the 
word the "romantic" school led a healthy revolt against the 
stereotyped formalism into which the classic school tended 
to degenerate. 

When they sought things more remote in time and more 
unusual in quality then the things of every day, they were 
trying to find a broader and a richer base for the "reality" 
in which they conceived men to live, move and have their 
being. 

The trouble is that just as classicism fossilises into an un¬ 
real abstraction when it loses its sense that "all things flow", 
so romanticism, carried beyond a reasonable measure, loses, 
in its morbid straining for the remote, the unusual and the 
uniquely perfect, all touch with actuality, all sense of the 
things which abide, and so disintegrates into a nebulosity 
of absurdity, folly, and brainless supernaturalism. 

Let us do Scott justice and admit that only rarely (and 
then under the influence of colic and the laudanum be took 
copiously as a cure) did he go beyond a reasonable measure. 

He had, in a fuller sense than any writer before him, a 
sense of the part played by great social conflicts in bringing 
about the advance of mankind. 

It is a deliberate part of his technique to choose for his 
hero and heroine, usually, people average in quality and 
circumstances — so average in fact that they nearly become 
zeros — and make these average ones the catalysts resolving 
some mighty conflict. 

He brings Kings and noblemen galore onto his stage 
and most convincingly he handles them — but they are 
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brought in, and their conflicts are resolved, by the natural 
development of the lives and fortunes of the average ones 
who thus become the pivot on which everything turns. 

For anyone not willing to attempt the whole 25 volumes 
into which Scott’s novels are collected, I would recommend 
Redgauntlet as probably the novel which shows him on all 
his many sides and all at his best. 

Its central theme is an imaginary final episode in the great 
Jacobite struggle which in his earlier novels he had depicted 
from a number of different aspects. 

The time is 1760—65, well within the lifetime of Scott’s 
own father, who, thinly disguised, plays a part in the novel. 

This book exemplifies Scott’s favourite method of making 
his hero — though "average" to the point almost of 
nonentity — play a part in resolving the conflict of forces 
far greater than himself. Here the conflicting forces are those 
of the Stuart and the "Hanoverian" factions. 

A sub-plot derives from the scheme of a "wicked uncle" 
(Redgauntlet of the title) to involve his young nephew, the 
head of the Redgauntlet family, in the Jacobite conspiracy, 
and so either ensure the success of that conspiracy or the 
ruin of the nephew along with himself. 

Intertwined with this is the inevitable love plot, which 
Scott, for all his "romanticism", is always realist enough to 
keep well out of the way of doing harm to the main action 

The culmination is worked up to through a series of ad¬ 
ventures -- disappearances, kidnappings, disguises, way- 
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In * e T u P^ ot > Scott ma ' tes Peace between his own senti 
mental Jacobinism and his political "loyalism" by demon¬ 
strating how impossible the Stuarts were, personally as 
and how, in fact, the "Hanoverian" monarch - Gwrge m 
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— was more Jacobite in spirit and sentiment than were the 
Stuarts themselves. 

Thus everything rounds off happily. The projected rising 
is called off, Charles Edward and the implacable Redgauntlet 
go back to perpetual exile; the younger Redgauntlet saves his 
neck and his estates — and marries the girl into the bargain. 

Scott is most undeservedly neglected. Of all the writers of 
what are called "historical" novels, he is outstanding as 
virtually the only one who attempts to show conflicting social 
forces as primary agents in a developing action. 

Moreover, his common people are invariably the be,t 
drawn and the most likeable characters in his tales. 

The interview between Jeannie Deans and Queen Caroline 
for example, in the Heart of Midlothian , is one of the very 
finest episodes in the whole range of fiction, and in it Jeannie 
the commoner comes through in splendid triumph. 

So too, the servant who positively refused to take the 
"sack" on the ground that "if ye dinna ken when ye ha a 
guid servant, I ken fine when I ha’ a guid maister, is 
essential Scott — the spirit that is seldom absent from hi, 
work, and never for long. 
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THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK 

THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK (1785—1866): poet, dramatist, 
essayist and author of seven novels: Headlong Hall (1816), 
Melincourt (1817), Nightmare Abbey (1818), Maid Marian 
(1822), The Misfortunes of Elfin (1829), Crotchet Castle 
(1831), GryU. Grange (1860). 

Second-hand book-shops are not what they were. 

Two paper-famines, induced by world wars, have so 
cleared top shelves, cellars and attics that one can hunt for 
months and still fail to find those prizes that seldom failed 
to reward a persistent rummage in the penny and tuppenny 
bargain boxes in the far off days before an assassin’s pistol- 
shot at Sarajevo threw the world into a chronic condition 
of chaos. 

How much innocent joy and cultural potentiality the 
pulping mill has swallowed irrecoverably can only be guessed. 

All of which, translated into plain sense, means that 
hunting my shelves for something else, I have chanced upon 
an old favourite — a small volume containing two tales by 
T. L. Peacock: Headlong Hall and Nightmare Abbey. 

Thomas Love Peacock was not strictly a novelist at all. 
He wrote diverting tales, full of satiric, comic dialogue and 
enriched with delightful lyrics. 

His works are primarily entertainments; but they contain 
an undercurrent of political purpose, expressed in the form 
of satire at the expense of all the ideological cant and 
humbug of his time. 

One of his later works, The Misfortunes of Elphin t con- 

5 Old friends 
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tains some profound reflections upon bourgeois society gener¬ 
ally — judgments that remind us that he was Shelley’s 
close friend, indeed the most reliable friend Shelley had. 

Shelley, like Byron, had an independent income, as well 
as aristocratic connections. And if, notwithstanding, both of 
them were driven into exile, we can see why Peacock, who 
had to earn his living, confined himself in most of his work 
to veiled hints and satirical implications. 

In these two tales, Headlong Hall and Nightmare Abbey, 
Peacock uses the device of gathering in a "gentlemen’s" 
country house a company of cranks and crochet-mongers, 
who between them represent all the ideological absurdities 
which emerged in "good society" after the 20-years war 
against the Jacobin Republic and the Napoleonic Empire. 

For those of us who have lived through the aftermath of 
two world wars it is instructive as well as amusing to note 
the remarkable parallels between the freaks and poses Pea¬ 
cock satirises and those fashionable in our own day. 

There is, of course, the man who believes that human 
nature necessarily deteriorates; his opposite, who believes 
that through "modern improvements" bourgeois society is 
rapidly approaching perfection; and also the "middle of the 
road man", who believes that "the more things alter the less 

in principle they change". . . 

Here is, for example, Peacock’s description of a pessimistic 

romantic reactionary: 

"He had been in his youth an enthusiastic for liberty, ana 
had hailed the dawn of the French Revolution as the promise 
of a day that was to banish war and slavery and every form 

of vice and misery from the face of the earth. 

"Because all this was not done he deduced that nothing 
had been done; that the overthrow of the feudal fortresses 
of tyranny and superstition was the greatest calamity that 
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had ever befallen mankind; and that their only hope now 
was to rake the rubbish together and rebuild it without 
any of those loopholes by which the light had originally 
crept in". 

Substitute the "Bolshevik" for the French Revolution and 
do we not know these people? 

Peacock scores some fine strokes in Headlong Hall in a 
discussion between the pessimist and the optimist on the 
industrial revolution which at that time was rapidly gathering 
headway:— 

"Complicated machinery — behold its blessings! Twenty 
years ago, at the door of every cottage sat the good woman 
with her spinning-wheel; the children if not more profitably 
employed than in gathering heath and sticks, at least laid in 
a stock of health and strength to sustain the labours of 
maturer years. Where is the spinning-wheel, now?. 

"Wherever this boasted machinery is established the 
children of the poor are death-doomed from their cradles. 
Look in for one moment at midnight into a cotton-mill, 
amidst the smell of oil, the smoke of lamps, the rattling of 
wheels, the dizzy and complicated motions of diabolical 
mechanism; contemplate the little human machines that 
keep play with the revolutions of the ironwork, robbed at 
that hour of their natural rest, as of air and exercise by day: 
observe their pale and ghastly features, more ghastly in that 
baleful and malignant light, and tell me if you do not fancy 
yourself on the threshold of Virgil’s hell.?" 

Those were the days when private enterprise was glo¬ 
riously "free", when there were no Factory Acts, when the 
"not hundreds per cent, but thousands per cent, made the 
fortunes of Lancashire and Yorkshire", when, as Joseph 
Rayner Stephens, the Methodist parson (later unfrocked for 
his Chartist sympathies) said: "every brick in every factory 
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in Lancashire and Yorkshire has been cemented by the blood 
of the little children done to death therein". Oh yes, indeed 
— private enterprise was really "free", then. 

"Nor", goes on the pessimist, "is the lot of the parents 
more enviable. Sedentary victims of unhealthy toil, they have 
neither the corporeal energy of the savage, nor the mental 
acquisitions of the civilized man. Mind, indeed, they have 
none, and scarcely animal life. They are mere automata, 
component parts of the enormous machines which administer 
to the pampered appetites of the few, who consider them¬ 
selves the most valuable portions of a state because they 
consume in indolence the fruits of the earth and contribute 
nothing to the benefit of the community". 

To this onslaught the optimist finds it hard to reply. He 
tries the method of "confession and avoidance":— 

"That these are evils cannot be denied; but they have 
their counterbalancing advantages. That a man should pass 
the day in a furnace and the night in a cellar is bad for the 
individual but good for others who enjoy the benefit of his 
labour". 

"By what right do they do so?" 

"By the right of all property, and all possession: the right 

of being the stronger". 

"Do you justify that principle?" 

"I neither justify it nor condemn it. It is practically re¬ 
cognised in all societies: and though it is certainly the source 
of enormous evil, I conceive it is also the source of abundant 
good, or it would not have so many supporters . 

That last stroke is a good specimen of Peacock’s irony. 

He lived and wrote in an age very like our own, a time of 
social changes so radical as to baffle the comprehension of 

orthodox intellectuals. 

Hence it was, as Carlyle said, an age that had lost all real 
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religion, only to be more than ever terrified at any suggestion 
of atheism. 

Peacock and Shelley can be forgiven for not seeing clearly 
the road out of this mess. And they deserve every credit for 
their humanitarian faith that a way could be, and would be, 
found. 

Since this article appeared in the Daily Worker, the 
B.B.C. has broadcast quite a number of specimens of Pea¬ 
cock’s work. If Lord Vansittart spots this coincidence he will 
be certain to regard it as more proof of "communist infil¬ 
tration" — and all my assurances that the B.B.C. hit upon 
the idea without any aid from me, will only confirm him in 
that belief. 
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CHARLES JOHN HUFFAM DICKENS (1812—1870): 
journalist and novelist. His first novel, Pickwick Papers , 
appeared in monthly parts, beginning in 1836; his last, The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood, was unfinished at his death. 

On a time-scale Charles Dickens’ work falls as near as 
anything at the middle-line in the life-history of the English 
novel to date. 

From Robinson Crusoe to The Pickwick Papers (Dickens’ 
first novel) is an interval of some 120 years. From Our 
Mutual Friend Dickens’ last completed novel, until today 
there is a period of little less than 85 years. 

It gives a measure of the pace at which development has 
speeded up — and at the same time grown more complicated 
— that Dickens seems much more "old fashioned" to the 
young generation of today than Defoe did to those who 
were young when Dickens started his work. 

One, at any rate, of the reasons for Dickens’ abiding 
popularity is that you get in his work an expression of this 
accelerating tempo and multiplying complication of life. 

His earlier novels are still in the main line of tradition as 
it had developed from Defoe through the Big Four (Richard¬ 
son, Fielding, Smollett and Sterne) to the romanticists at the 
turn of the 18th into the 19th century. 

His later novels definitely evolved into a new form — 
that of the English realist-romantics (notably Elizabeth 
Gaskell, Charles Reade and George Eliot), whose work Karl 
Marx greatly admired. 
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This development in Dickens is in the highest degree 
noteworthy — in fact, judgment of Dickens’ work is sound 
or unsound in exact proportion to whether one has read and 
judged his novels in their sequence of development. 

To mix (say) Pickwick with Hard Times, or Oliver Twist 
with Little Dorrit, is to get a jumble. To see them in their 
sequence is to see Dickens as a developing whole and to 
‘ understand him accordingly. 

David Copperjield is especially valuable in this connection. 

It belongs (with Dombey and Son and, in part, Martin 
Chuzzlewit) to his middle period — the period of transition 
from the exuberant optimism and lush sentimentality of his 
earlier period to the deepening pessimism and exasperation 
of his later period. 

It is noteworthy, too, in that it is most nearly auto¬ 
biographical; and being written in the first person is most 
obviously in the right line of the Defoe tradition. 

David Copperjield like Robinson Crusoe, tells the story 
of an individual, and what happens to him. 

Following the method of Henry Fielding’s expansion of the 
Defoe tradition, David Copperjield deals first with its hero’s 
childhood and continues later to establish him as a father 
of a family. 

Also in the Fielding tradition, the adventures which 
happen to him are nothing so uniquely onerous as being cast 
away on a desert island but the sort of things that might 
happen to almost any man at that time. 

The influence of Tom Joties and even more of Amelia is 
clearly to be traced in David Copperjield. 

Of course there is much more in Dickens’ work than a 
mere continuation of a tradition. And even when he is most 
clearly following in the footsteps of his master he does so 
always with the difference that expresses his personal genius 
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When David, for example, decides to run away from 
slavery in a wine-bottling factory to throw himself upon 
the mercy of his great-aunt Betsy Trotwood, in Dover — is 
robbed at the outset and finally has to make the journey on 
foot — the whole episode could, quite easily, have been 
devised by Defoe, by Fielding or especially by Smollett. 

Yet neither the immortal Daniel himself, nor the no less 
immortal Harry Fielding, ever devised a scene in which the 
tragic-pathetic and the farcical-grotesque were more exsqui- 
sitely blended than the episode with the old-clothes dealer 
who tries to cheat the boy of the price of the waistcoat and 
coat he sells to buy food. 

The boy, sitting on the doorstep, worked-up to a pitch of 
immovable obstinacy partly by indignation, partly by sheer 
desperation — refusing to budge until he has got his price; 
the repulsive miser, the old-clo’ man, trying every shift to 
get the boy to budge, and then with groans of agony dis¬ 
gorging the price in tiny instalments:— 

"Oh, my lungs and Liver: Will you go for fourpence 
more?" 

The whole is an episode which transcends Defoe by a 
superlative use of Defoe’s own methods. 

Of the wealth of characters with which David Copperfield 
is filled, it should be superfluous to speak. 

Micawber, Uriah Heep, Mr. Murdstone and Peggotty 
("Barkis is willing") are all by now, or should be, indelible 

ingredients in the English tradition. 

Dickens’ work viewed as a whole shows him as always 
actuated by a strong social sense and a fierce political 
passion. 

He was not — it would be absurd to blame him for not 
being — a Marxist. He was incubating David Copperfield 
when Marx and Engels were writing the Communist Mani- 
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festo. He was writing Our Mutual Friend when Marx was 
helping to launch the First International and coining the 
historic slogan: "The emancipation of the working classes 
must be conquered by the working classes themselves". 

But if he were living and writing today he would for a 
certainty incur the supercilious scorn of Clement Atlee as a 
"fellow traveller" with the communists, and would most 
likely be barred entry to the U.S.A., as an "un-American" 
— which, in that sense, Dickens most gloriously is. 
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THE REALIST-ROMANTICS 

CHARLES READE (1814—1884): dramatist and novelist. 
His novels include Never Too Late to Mend (1856), Hard 
Cash (1863), The Cloister and the Hearth (1861). 

ELIZABETH CLEGHORN GASKELL (1810—1865) wrote 
Mary Barton (1848), Cranford (1853), North and South 
(1855), Sylvia’s Lovers (1863), Wives and Daughters 
(1866), and other novels. 

Marx was an inveterate novel reader, but he left us only 
stray hints towards the development of a critical method of 
evaluating the novel as an art form. 

He greatly admired Scott’s Old Mortality, but that can 
be accounted for (by Scott disparagers) on the grounds that 
its background is a critical period of bourgeois revolution. 

Marx also admired and valued highly the school of realist- 
romantic writers whom Dickens called into being, partly by 
example, and partly by his success in gaining a hearing for 
critical assaults upon incidental abuses, and in his later 
work, upon bourgeois society generally. 

Of those influenced by Dickens, the one who most 
obviously pays him the somewhat invidious compliment of 

actual imitation is Charles Reade. 

In Never Too Late to Mend Reade describes in horrific 
detail the brutalities incorporated in the British prison 
system, but relieves his picture by carrying his chief charac¬ 
ter, via transportation, into exciting (and highly remunera¬ 
tive) adventures in the Australian gold rush. 

In Hard Cash he works the theme of private lunatic 
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asylums and their scandals; in Foul Play the theme of 
"coffin ships" — ships sent to sea by scoundrelly owners 
primarily to bring them the money for which they were 
over-insured. 

He wrote a whole string of such novels; but he revealed 
his limitations when in Put Yourself in His Place he tackled 
the theme of the "conscientious" non-unionist, boycotted by 
his fellow-worker for his refusal to join a trade union. 

Dickens himself slipped badly on this point (in Hard 
Times) though he made ample amends by the quality of his 
assaults upon bourgeois society generally. 

On this theme, Reade and Dickens were set a salutary 
example by a woman writer, Elizabeth Gaskell, who with 


Mary Barton gave a finely sympathetic description of the 
struggle of the Lancashire factory operatives and their trades 
unions. She shows a fine understanding of why the wage¬ 
workers regard the "scab", "blackleg" or "knobstick", actual 
or potential, as the loathsome thing that, in fact, he is. 

In North and South Mrs. Gaskell put her finger, uncon- 
ciously, on the source of Reade’s and Dickens’ misconcep¬ 
tions. 


She described with skill and power the polar contrast 
between the life of plain people as it was in the industrial 
North and in the agricultural and commercial South of Eng¬ 
land. In the South, in the agricultural regions especially, 
exploitation was still veiled — and in some part mitigated — 
by paternal relations and traditional sentiments and illusions. 

In the factory regions of the North every sentimental veil 
had been stripped away, and exploitation revealed itself as 
naked, shameless, brutal exploitation. 

Dickens and Reade, both South of England men, had their 
vision of the North obscured by these veils of which they 
were only partially conscious. 
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Mrs. Gaskell, the wife of a Unitarian Minister of pro¬ 
gressive humanitarian outlook, describes factory operatives 
and farm workers alike from her own direct first-hand 
observation. 

A contrast to Mrs. Gaskell's work is found, incidentally, 
in Kingsley’s Alton Locke. 

Though Kingsley struggles hard to put himself at the 
viewpoint of the workers afflicted by overwork and under¬ 
payment, it is clear that he suffers from two major 
limitations. 

He takes as typical, not workers in machine-equipped fac¬ 
tories, but tailors who are, in Marx’s classification, workers 
in "manufacture" as distinct from "modem industry". His 
other limitation is his Utopian belief — to which in a way, 
as a parson, he was foredoomed — that the evil of exploi¬ 
tation will be abolished as and when the exploiters, touched 
by "grace", undergo a "change of heart". 

Another novel noteworthy for its handling of the theme of 
class-division and social contrast is Benjamin Disraeli’s 
Sybil. 

At first glance one might mistake Sybil for a work more 
radically revolutionary than anything by Kingsley, Reade, 
Elizabeth Gaskell or Dickens himself. But one does not have 
to dig very deep to see it for what it is — a typical piece 
of Disraelian demagogy, an example of that "feudal social¬ 
ism" which Marx and Engels describe as "half-lamentation, 
half-lampoon". Like the rest of the "benevolent aristocracy 
Disraeli sees in poverty nothing but being poor. He can 
envisage poor men driven from desperation to spasmodic 
acts of violence. He cannot envisage the historical integration 
and development of a truly revolutionary class struggle. 

Supplementing these again, we have a group of writers who 
worked the theme of life among the "lower orders". 
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Chief among these — and most prolific — was G. W. M. 
Reynolds, a Chartist "intellectual", whose memory survives 
in Reynolds Newspaper, which he founded. 

His favourite theme was that elaborated in his Mysteries 
of London, frankly imitated from Eugene Sue’s Mysteries of 
Paris. In these works the dialectic of real life turns into its 
own negation. 

Starting with the theme that poverty often drives men to 
crime, and the kindred theme that "men are what circum¬ 
stances make them", it becomes easy for an uncritical senti¬ 
mentalist to picture the jails as wholly inhabited by "mute, 
inglorious Miltons" who have through ill-luck taken the wrong 
turning, and the slums as peopled exclusively by the pathetic 
victims of a ruthless aristocracy and a predatory bourgeoisie. 
In this view the cheaper the harlot, the more certain she is 

to remain "pure at heart", despite the diligent practice of 
her profession. 


Socialist-realism repudiates this sentimental humbug, just 
as thoroughly as it repudiates the same thing with its gears in 
reverse that, today, masquerades as disillusioned "realism", 
but which is, in fact, a cynical and cowardly refusal to face 
the plain truth that "the emancipation of the working-classes 
must be conquered by the working-classes themselves" 
Socialist-realism begins with the truth that "men make 
their circumstances as much as circumstances make men" 
and continues with the recognition that the exploited will be 
released from poverty, deprivation, insecurity and suffering 

ces^and'men" ' PT ° l ° nged StrUggles ‘^forming circumstan 

It can fairly be said for the best work of the English 
''romantic-realist" school - for Elizabeth Gaskell, Sens 
himself, and in a measure, Charles Reade — that they went 
a long way toward recognising this truth. 
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HIGH JINKS 

FREDERICK MARRYAT (1792—1848): novelist and 
naval officer. Among many novels the best remembered are: 
Peter Simple (1834), Mr. Midshipman Easy (1836), Japhet 
in Search of a Father (1836), Jacob Faithful (1834), 
Snarleyyow (1837). 

David Copperfield has the great advantage that from it, 
as from an observatory, one can survey the whole landscape 
of the English novel. 

It is cast in the autobiographical form, as is Robinson 
Crusoe , its great forerunner. 

It develops the love-chase, hero-heroine theme culminating 
in marriage, which Richardson and Fielding between them 
established permanently as the backbone of the English 
novel. 

It presents that succession of incidents, mischances and 
strokes of good and bad fortune which Defoe pioneered and 
Fielding, and more especially Smollett, trained readers to 
expect. And, even more, it carries on and develops far 
beyond its original the wealth of character-drawing of which 

Henry Fielding was a master. 

Beyond all this, it achieves a developed organic wholeness 
— or attempts to do so — such as Fielding achieved in Tom 
Jones especially, with finished balance and completeness. 

Dickens attemps much more — very much more than 
his exemplars did: in fact, severe critics woud say he 
attempts far too much. 

His friends can only reply that his genius was so 
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effervescent and "boiling" that he just couldn’t help doing 
this. 

All the same, you can trace out in David, Copperfield the 
marks left on Dickens by Defoe, Fielding and Smollett as 
surely as you can trace in it anticipations of those many 
later writers upon whom Dickens left, directly and indirectly, 
an indelible mark. 

More noteworthy still is the difference between the earlier 
Dickens — the Dickens of Pickwick and the later — the 
Dickens of Hard Times and Bleak House. 

Here we note the interesting circumstance that for all its 
sparkling, abundant, vivacious originality, Pickwick in 
general more closely resembles the contemporary novels of 
other writers than it does the later novels of Dickens 
himself. 

Especially does it in tone, temper and design, resemble 
the then current novels of Captain Marryat and Charles 
Lever. 


Together with contemporaries, such as Christopher North, 
"Ingoldsby” Barham, Theodore Hook, Tom Hood, and 
others, they created the literature of "high jinks" which 

was brought to a mellow close in the work of "Jorrocks" 
Surtees. 


Think of Mr. Pickwick’s adventure with the rum-punch 
— then of Lever’s story of the man who had backed himself 
heavily to beat, on his thoroughbred, in a race round the 
Phoenix Park, a fat man on a pony, giving the latter a start 
of as long as would take to drink a pot of porter" 

(As you may know they brought him the porter boiling 
hot in a red-hor pewter - and the fat man had reached 

waUoTOd f P ° St b ° re 1116 " Sp0rtSman " could 3 et the drink 

Add to these the story of Marryat’s Midshipman Peter 
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Simple waiting in charge of the ship’s launch at the mole, 
Gibraltar, for the rest of the ship’s officers who had been 
dining with the garrison mess. 

About an hour afterwards, when it was quite dark, the 
sentry pointed his arms and challenged a person advancing: 
"Who comes there?" "Naval Officer, drunk on a wheel¬ 
barrow'", was the reply in a loud, singing voice. "Pass 
Naval-officer drunk on a wheel-barrow and all’s W-e-1-1!" 

was the loudly chanted response. 

And so the game goes on until all the ship’s officers have 

been brought down in this "glorious" condition. 

The point of this "high jinks" literature was, firstly, that 

it was very largely a "family" joke. 

The reading-public was definitely restricted, though it had 


expanded somewhat. 

Defoe had catered frankly for the "vulgar". Richardson 
had made the novel genteel. Fielding had included men of 
cultivated leisure as well as women in the novel-reading 
public. Scott had made novel-reading the fashion in Society 

and would-be Society circles. 

But, as was clear from the first printing ordered by tne 

publishers of Pickwick (a few hundreds), it was still a re¬ 
stricted public. And one can indulge in fun and games in a 
family circle which it would not be decorous to exhibit <o 


the public at large. . . 

Yet the very success of this high-jinks literature 

especially Pick-wick - broke through those limits to estabhs 

a far wider norm. With Dickens and after Pickwick the 


novel became really popular. . . c 

Marryat has merits which transcend the limitations o 

mere high jinks - though one will always read him for 


fun of the thing. 

He was a naval officer 


and he had the luck to make his 
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first voyage as a midshipman in a famous cruiser-frigate 
commanded by the "immortal" Lord Cochrane (the "daunt¬ 
less") in the period immediately following Trafalgar. 

Marryat’s stories of sea-fights, landing-parties, cutting- 
out expeditions and all the rest of it are all direct descrip¬ 
tions of actual experience — mostly under Cochrane (whose 
actual achievements far surpassed the inventive power of any 
novel-writer). 

By the time Marryat (and Lever, who covers the land 
warfare) wrote, the 20 years war with the French Revolu¬ 
tion and Empire had receded far enough to cease to be ugly 
reaiity and to become a pleasing memory of alternatively 
romantic or of comic adventure. And alike on the romantic 
and the comic side, Marryat was just the man to do the 
theme full justice. 

Peter Simple is as good a one as any of Marryat’s novels 
to begin with — though Midshipman Easy is more generally 
given top mark. 

But Peter Simple includes the immortal Chucks the 
Boatswain, that most delightful and virile snob (he would 
far sooner be the by-blow of a nobleman than the legitimate 
son of a common tradesman) who becomes gloriously trans¬ 
mogrified into "Count Shuksen”. Chucks’ talent for elaborate 
abuse, that begins politely and ends in a way to awe Billings¬ 
gate itself, is masterly:— 

"Allow me to observe — in the most delicate manner in 
the world — just to hint, that you are a damned trencher¬ 
scraping, napkin-carrying, shilling-seeking, up-and-down- 
stairs, son of a bitch — and take this for your impudence". 
It was with this fanfare culminating in hefty thwacks with 
his cane on the hides of the hotel waiters who had mistaken 
him for a foreigner and treated him rudely accordingly, that 
Chucks announces his return to England with a Swedish title. 

6 Old friends 
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The great days of the "wooden walls of England" were 
already passing — under the impulsion of the industrial 
revolution and the introduction of iron and steel into ship 
contruction — as Marryat wrote. This added a flavour of 
nostalgia and sentimentality to his lively, realist pictures of 

life in those "wooden walls". 

That Dickens took his jump-off here is not surprising. 
That he went as far as he did from that jump-off shows 

him to be the master he was. 

Read Peter Simple and compare it with Great Expecta¬ 
tions, and you will see how completely the world can change 

in one man’s lifetime. 
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THACKERAY and VANITY FAIR 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY (1811—1863): 
essayist, novelist, journalist. Among his novels are Barry 
Lyndon (1844), Vanity Fair (1847), Pendennis (1848), 
Henry Esmond (1852), The Newcomes (1853), The Vir¬ 
ginians (1857). 

The situation of two authors, contemporaries of approx¬ 
imately equal stature, whom "fans" pose as rivals — each 
alternative to the other — is one that has recurred again 
and again. 

It was so with Richardson and Fielding and, later, Fielding 
and Smollett. 

In more recent times their respective "fans" grew quite 
heated about the rival merits of Meredith and Hardy. 

But perhaps the outstanding example of this "fan"-folly 
derives from the contraposing of Dickens and Thackeray. 

It should be obvious that writers must have had some¬ 
thing in common for this pro. and con. to become possible 
at all. 

And it does not take a profound scrutiny to reveal that 
this "something" is the contemporary social situation, which 
the paired writers approach from different angles, and 
evaluate differently in accordance with their differences of 
temperament, of insight and, ultimately, of class bias. 

To argue which one of a given pair is "more true to life" 
than is his "rival" is usually futile — or worse. 

There is no such thing as an absolute "life" to which a 
writer must be "true" or "false". Life — of society, that is to 
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sa y — is not only multi-various, but, in class-divided society, 
self-contradictory at a whole series of points. 

The personal situation that results for each and every 
individual is infinite in its variety, difference and opposition. 

Writers may present radically different pictures of society 
and draw from them opposite conclusions without either of 
them being therefore the more or the less "true to life . 

A later generation that feels no urge to side as ' fans 
with the one writer or the other can see them both intone 
view, and recognise that together they present more of "the 

truth" than either did separately. 

It would be folly or worse to refuse to Dickens the full 

recognition of his genius. . 

But it would be criminal to allow our deserved admiration 

for Dickens to blind us to the genius and the creative ex¬ 
cellence of William Makepeace Thackeray. 

Vanity Fair is so markedly outstanding among Thackeray s 

novels that it is impossible to discuss his work apart from it. 

He describes it on its title page as "a novel without a 
hero". But although, its leading male character in no respect 
resembles a Byronic-romantic "hero", the sober, patient, 
faithful and affectionate William Dobbin is evidently very 

dear to his creator. . . . . 

And accordingly he is duly rewarded at long-la;i by 

marriage to his Amelia - though, truth to tell, one , smchned 

by then to wonder whether this is a reward so much a* the 

punishment due to Dobbin for being a most consummate 

sentimenta's-e of genius Thacker ay t0 make this 

denouement come about through the act of *e quasi-vrHam- 
ess Beckv Sharp since for all Thackeray can do to stop her 
Becky insists ^p’on "stealing the picture" from the moment 

of her first entry. 
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Becky is a wonderful creation — so wonderful, indeed, 
that no novelist — neither, Dickens, nor Scott, nor Fielding, 
nor even Jane Austen — ever created a more complete, more 
rounded, more real or a more convincing character. 

Becky has genius, a proneness to a "Bohemian way of 
living", expensive tastes and no income upon which to 
support them. 

Her upbringing as the alternately fondled and neglected 
daughter of a "Bohemian" pair — an artist and a ballet 
dancer — had given her an experience beyond her years, an 
a-moral attitude, and an all-too-dear recognition of the fact 
that to survive she must rely wholly upon herself and her 
wits. 

Naturally she "goes to the bad" — in a sense — but she 
makes enough of a recovery to end her days in ladylike 
security. Moreover she is never wholly "bad", and is nearly 
always as much sinned against as sinning. 

Becky’s situation is, in essence, nearly identical with 
Thackeray’s own. 

He, too, had genius, artistic inclinations, a proneness to 
the "Bohemian" life of the Latin Quarter in the Paris of his 
day, and early lost, partly by commercial mischance, partly 
at the hands of swindlers, the income to support his ex¬ 
pensive acquired tastes, except in so far as he could earn 
money as a writer. 

Then, too, there fell upon him the domestic calamity of a 
wife, not of his own upper-middle class, who suffered early 
a mental breakdown. 

Thackeray stood up to this situation — the early loss of 

his fortune at the hands of swindlers and the rupture of his 

home life — as bravely and as patiently as his own Major 
Dobbin. 

But it is easy to see how keenly he appreciated the truth 
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that if he had been born a woman and faced Becky’s temp¬ 
tations he would have found it hard to escape going even 
more thoroughly to the devil. 

The scene of Vanity Fair is mainly London, during the 
close of the Napoleonic war and the decade next following. 
The Battle of Waterloo operates as off-stage machinery pro¬ 
ducing a critical transition in the development: Major 
(later Colonel) Dobbin is a Waterloo man: Amelia’s first 
husband was killed there. 

The characters are drawn partly from the City merchant 
class — with Indian "nabobs" as their offshoots — and 
partly from the landed and titled gentry, with military 
officers as their offshoots in turn, (except in so far as these 
sometimes derive from the commercial class). 

Each class has its retinue of dependants, and each is 
afflicted with its special variety of parasites.. 

Out of these ingredients, with their conflicts of counter¬ 
snobberies, irrational jealousies and hates, rivalries, schemes 
and counter-schemes, Thackeray compounds his picture of 
the Vanity Fair of his day. 

It is a pity, in one way, that Vanity Fair is so super¬ 
latively 'taking' since it has distracted attention from 
Thackeray’s other novels — notably Pendennis , The New- 
conies and Barry Lyndon. 

These are only by a short head less good as novels, ana 
in point of construction and artistic execution, they often 


I am not at all sure that as a piece of craftmanship The 
Newcomes is not Thackeray’s finest work; and Esmond with 
its sequel, The Virginians, has been highly esteemed a 
though I for one, find Thackeray’s reconstruction 'of the 
Queen Anne period somewhat "phone/ and made-to-order 
All the same Thackeray is a really great novelist, and my 
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advice is, most emphatically:— be as enthusiastic as you 
like about Dickens, but do not neglect or abate your sym¬ 
pathy for his greatest contemporary, W. M. Thackeray. 
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GEORGE ELIOT 

GEORGE ELIOT (MARIAN EVANS) (1819—1881): 
journalist and novelist. Her novels include Adam Bede 
(1859), The Mill on the Floss (1860), Silas Marner (1861), 
Middlemarch (1871). 

Apart from the fact that no survey of the English novel 
would be complete which did not include George Eliot there 
is, today, a special reason for restoring the esteem of Marian 
Evans (who used "George Eliot 7 ' as a pen-name). 

She is a constant butt for the derision of those pseudo- 
intellectuals", deserters from rationalism to Papism, who 
play the part of office jester in some leading national dailies 
and who constantly make George Eliot a figure of fun. 

In their eyes George Eliot is trebly at fault. She is firstly 
a woman and these Papists "more Catholic than the Pope" 
hold fanatically to the Pauline injunction: "I suffer not a 
woman to teach". 

Marian can "teach" and does. Her first literary work, 
was a translation of Strauss’ Life of Jesus — a landmark in 
theological rationalism. 

She translated Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity — a 
work whose "liberating power" Engels has acclaimed. And 
as assistant editor of the Westminster Review she proved 
herself able to hold her own intellectually in such company 
as that of Herbert Spencer, John Stuart Mill, George Henry 

Lewes and Thomas Henry Huxley. 

Finally, she was a really good novel writer — something 

which these her detractors would give their long ears to be. 
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but cannot. This probably is her most unforgivable fault. 

That she chose to live in "free union" with George H. 
Lewes, and was therefore, by Papal standards, "immoral", is 
probably the excuse they give to their priests for their con¬ 
stant sneers at George Eliot and all her friends. 

Marian Evans did not discover her talent as a novelist 
until after she was 40 and had lived with Lewes for several 
years. 

There can be no question that Lewes’ affection and ad¬ 
miration enabled George Eliot to discover in herself the 
capacity for novel writing which won immediate recognition 
from both Dickens and Thackeray, and which seems to be 
coming once again into adequate recognition. 

Probably the best to start with is Silas Marner (published 
as a "Penguin"); probably the one to avoid is Romola 
(which in its day had great repute). But Adam Bede , the 
Mill on the Floss and Middlemarch, each of which has been 
acclaimed as her best, would all be found satisfying. 

Their great merit is the faithful portrait of life and 
character as she knew it intimately in the English Midlands 
in the second and third quarters of the 19th century. 

She was born near Nuneaton and lived for years in 
Coventry, and she knew that region and its people like the 
back of her hand. 

Being, as she was, in ideology and politics a "Radicai", 

she shared, as all Radicals did, in the sense of defeat and 

frustation which followed the failure of the Revolution of 
1848. 

Thus her over-all tendency is pessimistic. But this is 

mellowed by a wide range of understanding sympathy and 

tempered by a personal courage equal to that of ten 
ordinary men. 

The woman, brought up in an atmosphere of intense 
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Evangelical piety, who could, nevertheless, break out of its 
fetters to reach the standpoint of Strauss, Feuerbach and 
critical materialist rationalism needed both strength and 
courage; and all her work expresses this quality. 

She has, too, a profound humour. She avoids wit, but 
has an endearing ability to see and enjoy the humorous 
aspect of stupidity and even wrong-doing. 

Her knowledge of the ways of thinking and the modes of 
speech of the common country folk, among whom she spent 
her earliest years, amounts positively to genius. 

It throws a revealing sidelight upon the large element of 
cant in mid-19th century English public opinion that Marian 
Evans, to gain a respectful consideration for her work, had 
to adopt a male pen-name — as the Bronte Sisters had done. 
(The only work to which she put her real name was her 
translation of Feuerbach.) She had something to say; and 
meant not only to say it, but to do so in such a way as to 
be heard. 

She was, in short, in earnest — which is reason enough, 
and more than enough, for the undying enmity of all 
farceurs, posers and pretenders — especially Papist ones. 

Talking of George Eliot inevitably raises the name of 
George Henry Lewes who was quite a considerable figure in 
her time but who is now almost forgotten. 

He was a man of most amazing vitality and virtuosity — 
a near-genius at half-a-dozen points. He was an actor, a 
dramatist, a biographer, a novelist, a critic, a philosopher 
and an all-round journalist, always liable to break out in a 

fresh place. . 

His friend Thomas Henry Huxley made a number ot 

happy cracks at his expense. "Lewies’ idea of happiness 
would be to keep a saddle-zebra and ride him in the Row 

on Sundays I" 
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For all that, Lewes’ Life of Goethe is so well-done that it 
has never been wholly superseded. His Biographical History 
of Philosophy, with all its limitations, is still, probably, the 
best introduction to philosophy for a non-technical reader. 
His Physiology of Common Life is a masterpiece of simple 
but adequate statement. His essay Principles of Success in 
Literature is a vivacious and stimulating introduction to the 
study of aesthetics generally. And his later work — expanded 
by additions to some seven volumes — on the Physical Basis 
of Mind, and Problems of Life and Mind, shows him to have 
been something much more than a mere dilettante. 

He was clearly groping his way towards a transition from 
the mechanical materialism with which he began to what we 
should call Dialectical materialism. At the same time he 
anticipated many of the things which, in our own time, the 
Freudians, etc., have made such a coil of and regarded as 
"ultra-modem". 

Of Lewes’ novels, I am unable to speak — since I never 
met with one of them. They were thought well of when they 
appeared, but it shows Lewes’ good sense as well as his 
affectionate good nature that he saw at once from her first 
efforts (published as Scenes from Clerical Life) — that 
George Eliot had much more the root of the matter in her, 
as a novelist, than he had. 

His "free-marriage" to George Eliot may deserve a word 
of explanation. His wife was confined in an asylum, incu¬ 
rably insane: he had a couple of boys growing up. Apart 
from any question of affinity he was eternally grateful to 
George Eliot for her aid in making them a real home. 

They are buried together in Highgate Cemetary in a grave 
that (by chance) is in a line with, and only a few yards to 
the east of, that of Karl Marx. 
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THE THREE SISTERS BRONTE 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE (1816—1855) wrote four novels: 
Jane Eyre (1847), Shirley (1849), ViUette (1853), The 
Professor (1857). 

EMILY BRONTE (1818—1848) wrote one: Wuthering 
Heights (1847). 

ANNE BRONTE (1820—1849) wrote two: Agnes Grey 
(1847) and The Tenant of Wildfell Hall (1849). 

Even if one wished to, one could not ignore the Brontes. 
A century has detracted nothing from Charlotte. Her 
Jane Eyre is, if anything, more popular than it was in 1847 
when it scored an instant success. Her Shirley and even more 
her Villette are often ranked still higher. Anne’s Agnes Grey 
and her Tenant of Wildfell Hall are now seen as far superior 
to the average of their time. And Emily’s Wuthering Heights 
is now acclaimed as a work of genius unique and unparal¬ 
leled. 

True — they all show a strong infusion of the romantic, 
derived ultimately from Byron but more immediately from 
George Sand. But even in Jane Eyre — the most criticised 
on this score — the romantic attitude is purged of extra¬ 
vagance and used with fine intuition as a mode of approach 
to a more profound grasp of essential reality. Each, too, is 
transparently sincere; and all write some of the very best 
English ever written. 

They do, in places, conform over-closely to the "literary 
language" then deemed imperative. But they use it as people 
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accustomed to speaking in that way; and in their hands it 
becomes raised by their innate poetry into a vehicle con¬ 
veying an intense feeling for nature, a wide and deep human 
sympathy, and a marvellous power of evoking an atmosphere. 
Above all, they show the moral and artistic courage which 
makes their significance enduringly revolutionary. 

To grasp this one must envisage firstly the general social- 
reality of their time; then the special relation to that reality 
of the sisters as a distinct group. 

Their time was that of culminating industrial revolution in 
Britain, and culminating political revolution on the continent. 
It was the period in which the industrial capitalists of Britain 
completed the wresting of political power from the landlord 
and merchant capitalist alliance — the period in which the 
first desperate phase of insurrectionary proletarian struggle 
exhausted itself and gave way to a more conservative phase. 
It was a time of rapid transition, of confused cross-currents, 
of bewildering contradictions. 


Viewing this scene from the unvarying isolation of 
Haworth parsonage, the vicar’s daughters could not fail to 
sense the contrast between the chaos of public affairs and 
the regulated monotony of their private lives. This isolation 

— which made the outside world at once attractive and 
repellent — is the first clue to grasp. 

Haworth parsonage stood clear of an isolated village on 
the edge of the West Riding upland. The nearest town, 
Keighley, was four miles away: the railway only reached it 
m 1847. As the parson’s daughters they were socially 
divided even from such villagers as used the church; and this 
was a strongly Nonconformist region, where a popular 
Chartist slogan was "More Pigs, and Fewer Parsons". 

As a young curate, fresh from Ireland, Parson Bronte 
had actively assisted in the repression of the Luddites in 
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1811—12. A memory of this rankled among the factory 
operatives, while his Tory politics alienated the Radical 
mill-owners whose mills he had defended. 

Charlotte, in Shirley , says all she can in defence of his 
Tory standpoint. She claims the mill-owners were selfishly 
unpatriotic — but she admits that, while the operatives had 
a genuine grievance, the mill-owners were a progressive class. 
And anyway — was it seemly for a parson to behave like a 
captain of dragoons? That Parson Bronte habitually fired 
pistols from his bedroom window just to let the world know 
he kept them and could use them, says a great deal for his 
attitude to his neighbours and the isolation this entailed for 
his daughters. 

They were, too, Celtic on both sides — with an Irish 
father, a Cornish mother and a Cornish aunt who brought 
them up in a strongly Methodist atmosphere, which their 
father approved. As Methodism then dwelt exclusively upon 
the gulf separating the "saved" from the "damned", this 
added force to the racial, social, political and geographical 
causes of their sense of isolation. They were, too, in 1846 7, 
being "thirty-ish", by conventional standards "old-maids". 

That the novels projected from this background should be 
each a protest against isolation — against the denial of 
every human being’s right to sympathy and affection, and 
to a fair chance to make something of their lives — is not 
surprising. Nor is their protest against the narrowing-down 
of life by the deprivations imposed by greed-based con¬ 
ventions and prejudice — as also by the trivial irrationality 

of conventional pleasure-seeking. 

But their protests are fiercest against the limitations im¬ 
posed upon women — against mercenary and slavish hus¬ 
band-hunting as the only alternative to crumbling atrophy in 
a home-prison, or exhaustion in a school-room. 
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In Shirley Charlotte dares to suggest that clerical and 
secretarial posts might well provide careers for women at 
once more dignified and more satisfying than the humiliating 
drudgery imposed upon a governess, excluded as an inferior 
from association with the gentry, while too "superior" to be 
welcomed in the servants hall. 

All these are issues it was daring to raise in 1847; but the 
Brontes do more than this. They claim sympathetic under¬ 
standing as a natural right, not only for every human being, 
but for every sentient creature. 

Charlotte’s passionate attack, in Jane Eyre, upon the 
cruelty inflicted callously and meanly upon children under a 
revolting pretence of charity and concern for their "spiritual" 
welfare is fiercer — as well as more truly pathetic — than 
anything in Dickens. And Anne’s picture of Agnes Grey 
killing the birds to save them from torture at the hands of 
her horror of a pupil is as startling in its realism as it is 
intense in its feeling. Above all they stand out, all three, as 
the fearless champions of a woman’s inherent right to love 
with her whole nature any object — male, female, animate 
or inanimate — she finds worthy, regardless of whether (in 
the case of a man) her love may be unsought and unreturned. 

A generation which affected to think that a woman with 
"passions" must be an "abandoned wretch" — that for a 
woman to even "think" of a man until expressly invited by 
a "declaration" was the height of indelicacy — such a 
generation felt this daring claim to reciprocal equality be¬ 
tween the sexes alternatively as a trumpet-blast of liberation 
and as a shameless affront. 

And the challenge was all the more telling since it was 
made in transparent innocence by women obviously as little 
initiated by actual experience as any in the country. This 
not only underscores their intense earnestness: it reveals 
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their artistry and their imaginative power as of the very 
highest grade. 

Wuthering Heights stands in a class apart in that its love- 
element is entirely sexless. Charlotte and Anne write love 
stories; and (Charlotte especially) they do not merely tell 
you that their characters are "in love" — they show them 
loving and do so with such art that the picture glows with 
a poetic radiance. 

In terms of objective realism Wuthering Heights presents 
a dramatic allegory of the eternal conflict between good and 
evil. At one level this is presented as a struggle between man 
and man, oppressor and oppressed. At another level a struggle 
between the "chainless soul" in man and woman respectively. 
At yet another level it is the strife between man and nature, 
and, at its highest, as the eternal conflict at the core of 
reality itself. The contrast between gay, elfin grace, and 
dull, brutish insensitivity and cruelty is expressed now in 
the changing face of the moor itself; now as the contrast 
in mood and disposition in the various characters; then 
again in the alternations of their circumstances; and finally 
as the outcome of the interaction of all these. 

Emily herein reveals even more fully than do her sisters 
the profound, mystical, Celtic pantheism which with them is 
still constrained by Methodist theology. Death in Wuthering 
Heights comes as a release from a body-prison not for the 
eternal separation of Heaven and Hell but as a liberating 
reunion, a reabsorbtion into nature as a whole. That the 
death of the evil-genius Heathcliffe releases him for reunion 
not only with his lost love but with Nature, and at the same 
time releases the Eamshaw-Linton families from the hatred 
and evil he had created, is the point of the tale. 

Some have tried (most foolishly) to see in Heathcliffe an 
archetype of the proletariat. He is much more a symbol o 
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what bourgeois society tends to make of every man — an 
embittered enemy of his own basic humanity. Most of all he 
typifies the evil inherent in all class-divided society. That 
Emily (who had shed more completely than her sisters the 
trammels of hell-fire theology) should thus, in the end of 
Heathcliffe, reveal an intuition of a classless future, shows 
her intellectual power to be as great as her emotional force 
and insight were profound. 




1 Old friends 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE (1815—1882): civil servant and 
author of 60 novels, of which the best known are the 
"Barchester Novels": The Warden (1855), Barchester 
Towers (1857), Dr. Thorne (1858), Framley Parsonage 
(1861), The Small House at AUington (1864), The Last 
Chronicles of Barset (1867). 

In recent years there has been a steady drive in favour of 
Anthony Trollope; and even if this drive originated in a 
"stunt", an "affectation of singularity" (as Dr. Johnson 
would phrase is), of certain professional critics, it has been 
transformed into a wide-spread conviction by Trollope s 
proved adaptability to the uses of radio broadcasting. 

This, in great measure, derives from Trollope’s own 
attitude to his work. His Autobiography shows him as a 
placid, good natured gentleman, without assumptions or 
pretensions, who after an early youth of acute privations 
the result of disastrous speculations by his barrister-father 
— followed the example of his writer-mother and settled 
down to write steadily and persistently to supplement his 
earnings as a Civil Servant (in the Post Office). . 

He had, that is to say, no burning convictions of impelling 
genius. He knew he could write competently and well, and 
that there was a steady market for such writing if adapted 
to the taste of the regular readers of magazines. He set 
himself soberly to supply that market; and from 1847 to 
his death in 1882 he never disappointed his readers. H 
produced more than 50 novels — two of them, with his 
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Autobiography, being completed but unpublished at the time 
of his death. His earnings in 35 years are estimated at 
£70,000. 

It was his custom to write during fixed hours, and to 
produce, daily, a prescribed minimum number of words. 

Bom in 1815 and dying in 1882, Trollope’s writing lifetime 
coincided with the vogue for Dickens and Thackeray, the 
Brontes and George Eliot, Meredith and Hardy. All of these, 
in their day, ranked higher in popular favour than did 
Trollope, as did also several others now forgotten. But from 
the time (1855) when he first hit the mark with The Warden 
— the first of his sue Barchester novels — he was, in the 
esteem of magazine readers, always ranked as the "next 
best", or at worst, third favourite. 

He resembles in this regard the blood-horses — racers or 
hunters — of whom he writes so well. He was always up 
with the leaders, and though headed constantly by one or 
another of the more "show/' contenders, he proved in the 

end his ability to stay the course and finish ahead of the 
field. 

Trollope’s "Barchester 7 ' novels are by general consent his 
best. They are certainly the most typical of the man, his 
outlook and his methods. 

Their scene is laid in the West of England, where he was 
born; and in a cathedral city (an imaginary one) which 
might be Winchester, Salisbury, Bath, or Wells (each of 
which he knew intimately) or a general average of them all 
Their characters - as is the case with all his novels — all 

e ° ng ‘°* at social ? trata > and its upper and lower fringes, 
with which as a public-school boy (Harrow and Winchester) 

he had associated on equal terms from boyhood. Their 
action turns upon the "tremendous trifles" which constitute 
the domestic politics of the Dean and Chapter, the Arch- 
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deacon, the Bishop — the whole "cathedral" circle. The 
issues are those of incidentals of doctrine and ritual, and, 
more urgently, those of ecclesiastical preferment. 

In thus narrowing down his area of interest Trollope in 
his Barchester novels suggests, unexpectedly, a comparison 
with Jane Austen. It says a great deal for his quality that 
he stands the comparison quite well. Trollope has not her 
sparkle; but he has the lightness of touch, the deftly satirical 
good-humour and especially the ability to make a storm in 
a tea-cup as real and as exciting as any storm at sea — with 
none of its harshness or terror. 

There is a mellow kindliness centring in and radiating 
from the chief character in The Warden — the charming 
old cleric who with no legal compulsion throws up his sine¬ 
cure rather than face the thought of living comfortably upon 
money that should "by rights" go to the poor. That the poor 
are, in fact, actually worse off for the change, is a typical 
stroke of Trollope’s irony. 

In Barchester Towers (second of the series) the leading 
theme is the struggle to decide who shall be the de-facto 
wielder of power in Barchester bishopric — the newly 
appointed Bishop; the Archdeacon, son of the previous 
bishop, who had wielded the power in his father’s life-time; 
the bishop’s chaplain, a vulgarian resolved upon social¬ 
climbing and material success; or the strong-minded and 
resolute Bishop’s-lady, determined to have her own way, not 
only with her "lord" but in the sphere he (nominally) 
controls. 

It hardly needs to be stated that the Bishop’s lady the 
immortal Mrs. Proudie — wins, hands down. 

The rest of the Barchester novels stem from this root 

theme. 

Next to these, Trollope’s most significant work is a series 
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of political novels of which Phtneas Firm and its sequel are 
the centre. They are all good and contain some excellent 
character drawing as well as exciting episodes. The atmos¬ 
phere of the House of Commons, like that of political "good 
society", is well conveyed. But one has the feeling that in 
widening his canvas Trollope weakened the force of his 
imaginative concentration. 

He has not sufficient political passion to give the issues 
debated any reality in their own right — any greater interest 
than the spectator’s amusement at a game of catch-as-catch- 
can played by scheming politicians who might have been 
less mischievous if they had devoted their talents to the 
race-course, thimble-rig and the three-card-trick. 

Trollope was in fact that political nullity — a Liberal- 
Conservative. His only "message" is, in effect, Things could 
be a lot better, but they could even more easily be a great 
deal worse. It is an odds-on chance that those who aim at 
reform will so bungle the job that they make a bad business 
well mgh incurable. He dislikes Carlyle’s "Cant against 
Cant , and distrusts Dickens "popular sentimentality". His 
temper is more akin to Thackeray’s - that is, he believes 
(not extravagantly) m humanity — but thinks it a *rave 
mistake to hope too ardently and for too much. 

It is, on the whole, not surprising that the BBC find 
him "good radio" today. * f,nd 
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THOMAS HARDY 

THOMAS HARDY (1840—1928): poet and novelist. His 
most important novels are: Under the Greenwood Tree 
(1872), Far From the Madding Crowd (1874), The Return 
of The Native (1878), The Mayor of Casterbridge (1886), 
The Woodlanders (1887), Tess of the D'Urbervilles (1891), 
Jude the Obscure (1896). 

John Ruskin once joined in the perennially popular sport 
of picking Dickens’ "best" novel — a theme upon which 
argument can go on endlessly. 

His choice was the unexpected one of Hard Times 
which many sturdy Dickens fans regard as a near failure. 

Unexpected as this choice was, it reveals itself on reflection 
as not suprising. 

In essence Hard Times is — as in a more elaborately 
artistic way, Bleak House is — an attack in force on the 
primary assumptions, the "values" of Manchester School 

utilitarianism. 

It is a passionate, indignant plea for the making available 
to plain men, women and children (especially children) of all 
those sources of joy and enrichment of life which cannot be 
"weighed and measured", priced in terms of pounds, shillings 
and pence, and the results set down in a ledger.. 

Marxists know how inveterately Philistine critics suppose 
that because they start their analysis of any given society 
with a consideration of its "economic basis" Marxists there¬ 
fore, must "see nothing in life or history but economics . 

Nobody knows better than Marxists do, that it is only in 
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the degree to which men can perform the merely animal 
function of barely keeping alive, by the expenditure of less 
than 100 per cent of their waking hours, that they have the 
chance of becoming truly human at all. 

Art is, as Ruskin saw and William Morris after him, not 
merely an expression of life and joy in living. 

It is something more even than a critical evaluation of the 
kind of life open to man in a given set of social-historical 
circumstances. 

It is in itself an enlargement and an enrichment of life, 
by its revelation of ever newer and higher possibilities 
awaiting development in the mind and spirit of man. 

And it is sound art to reveal these things, as Dickens does 
in Hard Times , by the inverse method. 

There he shows how all such possibilities are thwarted, 
excruciatingly, at source, by an evil, narrowly utilitarian, 
money-grubbing, Manchester School-dominated society and 
scale of social values. 

Hard Times is a perfect counterpoise and contrast to the 
High Jinks and Horseplay school of, say, Pickwick, Peter 
Simple or Harry Lorrequer. But more than that: it begot 
offspring, the greatest of which is Thomas Hardy’s master¬ 
piece Jude the Obscure. 

Basically the theme of Jude is that a young man of 
working-class origin, bom in an obscure country town, 
acquires a passion for art, culture and scholarship. 

Largely through growing up close to Oxford — yet at a 

sufficient distance from it — he is thrilled and inspired by 

the architecture of its colleges and churches and exalted 

beyond reason by a pathetically idealised conception of 

Oxford as a place of refuge for all that is finest in culture 
and scholarship. 

His struggles — obstructed by poverty and the need to 
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earn a living, with the incidental mischances of such a life 
multiplied by a positive bitch of a wife — to reach his goal, 
entry into the University and a scholar’s life, are the main 
theme of the novel. 

Its tragedy is the cruel, embittering failure of all his 
efforts, and the bleak, unredeemed wretchedness of his lonely 
and all-too-obscure end. 

Duplicating Jude’s tragedy, and complicating it, is the 
parallel story of the young woman, Sue, who through friend¬ 
ship with an old schoolmaster acquires a taste for art and an 
appetite for culture — likewise doomed to frustration 
through her mistake in consenting to marry the aging school¬ 
master. 

Jude and Sue come together and temporarily attain such 
happiness as is possible with a rapidly multiplying family 
in the face of crushing and embittering poverty. 

Their double tragedy is reproduced in the new generation 
when Sue’s prematurely wise child hangs himself "because 
we are too many". 

And unrelenting fate forces them apart again and sends 
each to a miserable end. 

It is not to be denied that Jude the Obscure is a "gloomy" 
tale, as Hard Times is. And it was the angry condemnation 
of contemporaries which induced Hardy to abandon novel 
writing, after his attempt at bringing bourgeois civilisation 
to a conviction of sin. If the critics had said, honestly, that 
Jude, like Tess of the D’Urbervilles, is "too true to be good" 
one might have forgiven them. 

The sight of one’s own face in a mirror is often, alas, an 
all-too-depressing shattering of illusions. 

But what the miserable liars said was that the book was 
"immoral" because Jude and Sue — being each unhappily 
married — mate together without marriage. 
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It is part of Hardy’s systematic and sustained art that he 
should include the conventional morality within the scope of 
his indictment of bourgeois society. 

Hardy (like Swift) never, at any rate in his novels, got 
beyond pessimism. He saw the evils of bourgeois civilisation 
and felt them deeply. And quite clearly he longed to find 
some alternative to which he could pin his faith. In his 
verse, to which he turned disgusted and infuriated when the 
circulating libraries banned Tess and Jude — notably in his 
Dynasts — he began to reveal a deep, growing faith in the 
common people and their capacity to create an entirely new 
state of things. 

Even in his novels Hardy’s pessimism is always a fighting 
pessimism. 


The fussy, snobbish, parson who treats the fact that Jude 
has acquired sufficient Greek to make a shot at reading the 
New Testament in the original, as neither more nor less than 
an impertinent intrusion — bidding the young man to go 
back to his work, as joiner and builder’s labourer, and not 
bother his head with matters "beyond" him — shows how 
very near Hardy came to realising that there is such a thing 
as a proletarian point of view. And that the proletariat as 
such has historically creative potentialities. 

N^r — but in the novels never quite. He ends both Tess 
and Jude on the note: "As flies to wanton boys are we to 
the gods: they kill us for their sport 1" 

An ^ haS * e f ace not t0 thank the gods for doing this. 
And for this alone, to say nothing of the fineness of his 

Si HtdT traction - we have reason ,0 be grateful to 
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THE EGOIST IN THEM ALL 


GEORGE MEREDITH (1828—1909): poet and novelist. 
His novels include The Ordeal of Richard Feverel (1859), 
The Adventures of Harry Richmond (1871), The Egoist 
(1879), Diana of the Crossways (1885). 

Still living — venerated by his fellow crafsmen — in 
1909, George Meredith has not yet been born for most 
present-day readers. 

This is, partly, his own fault. The reader must travel at 
least half way to meet him — and then, often, he dodges. 
Extreme sensitivity, Welsh whimsicality and a growing sense 
of struggling to attain a new departure in novel writing, all 
combine (especially in his later work) to make him in- 
penetrable to all save those willing to bring to him lively 
receptivity as well as an imaginative sympathy. 

Then, too, he is always a lyric poet — in his prose not 
less than in his verse. And the number of people who "can’t 
abide poetry" is astounding. 

For all that he shows signs of a "comeback" and, indeed, 
he is much more than worth all the effort required to crack 

him open. 

The world Meredith describes is so very different from 
that depicted by Dickens or by George Eliot that it startles 
one to realise that one of his earliest (and most admired) 
works — the Ordeal of Richard Feverel — appeared in the 
same year (1859) with the Tale of Two Cities and Adam 
Bede — as also, by the way, did Marx’s Critique of Politico 
Economy and Darwin’s Origin of Species. 
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It is, however, pleasing to note that George Eliot was one 
of the first to recognise Meredith’s genius and to see in him 
the harbinger of a new era. 

He can best be approached through his masterpiece The 
Egoist — which was appearing in instalments in (of all 
places) the Glasgow Weekly Herald in 1879, when I also 
appeared, not in Glasgow, and happily for my mother, in 
one instalment. 

Belonging to his middle-period, The Egoist shows Meredith 
at his full development and before the habit of over-refining 
and super-subtilising finally got the better of him. Its plot — 
always a subordinate concern with Meredith — is simple 
almost to non-existence. 

Sir Willoughby-Patteme, Bart. — the name is intentionally 
suggestive — finds he has to choose a wife. Not because he 
wants to but because otherwise he cannot do — what his 
standing in the county and his duty to his country, his 
family-name, and the world at large all require, namely — 
perpetuate himself in a male heir. 

He attracts and is attracted by a young woman with 
beauty and intellect; but no money. Not sufficiently, how¬ 
ever, to prevent him getting engaged to Young Woman II 
who as well as looks has a pedigree and a landed estate. A 
short engagement convinces Young Woman II that the 
chance of eloping with a Captain in the Hussars is far too 
good to be missed. The jilted Baronet recoils upon Young 
Woman I, until there rises above his horizon Young Woman 
III, who as well as looks and breeding has a big bank 
balance. (She also has brains, but not so obtrusively as to 
give the Baronet any alarm). He becomes engaged again. 

Here development really begins — the process whereby 
Young Woman III is progressively disillusioned and alienated 
until she is driven to seek an escape; — overcoming a whole 
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complex of obstacles, especially the almost irresistible fas¬ 
cination for her scholar-father of some unique port only to 
be obtained at Patteme Hall. She gains her freedom; and 
the baffled Baronet is thrown back upon Young Woman I. 
But she, whom he might once have had for the asking, has 
now to be begged for abjectly and then can be obtained only 
on terms. 

These, however, are conceded, and the Egoist-Baronet can 
recover some, at any rate, of his self-content. 

Obviously in such a tale everything depends upon the 
telling; and here Meredith’s superb mastery has full play. 
The characters, major and minor; their unfolding; the in¬ 
cidents which advance the action; the background, social and 
scenic, harmonising with the action, and also throwing it into 
relief; all are contrived and presented with dexterity, grace, 
wit and penetration; and all are suffused in a lyric glow of 
imaginative artistry and profound human feeling. 

The women characters especially — the principals, Clara 
Middleton and Letitia Dale, in particular — are handled 
with such deep sympathetic insight that they transcend all 
rivals in the field of fiction. 

Though skilfully subordinated, the minor women charac¬ 
ters are equally well drawn. So are the men, and so especially 
is the boy Crossjay who inadvertently helps forward the 
action and, in the end, precipitates the culmination. 

The Egoist is not a book to be rushed. It must be savoured 
delicately and pondered, with an alertly imaginative sym¬ 
pathy. It is infinitely evocative — its flavour only emerges m 
its digestion. Its central pivot, the Egoist himself, is so super¬ 
latively well done that it occasioned a finely illustrative in¬ 
cident. A close friend rushed to Meredith complaining: I ins 
is too bad! Why, this Patteme is me\" 
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"No my boy" said Meredith. "He is every one of us". 
It is very true. 

Like most of Meredith’s work, The Egoist has a visual 
quality that only the very greatest artists in prose can ever 
attain. Not that he tries to "paint" — he conjures scenes 
into being by poetic art. And before James Joyce was bom 
he was experimenting with the method of the "thought 
stream . Since thoughts have a way of rising into conscious¬ 
ness with their real connections well out of sight, the method 
of depicting these thoughts faithfully as they arise consti¬ 
tutes for many a "difficulty". It does not, it is true make 
for easy, lazy reading. But for those who have insight and 

imagination enough to divine the hidden connections, it more 
than doubles the enjoyment. 

In the main, Meredith confines himself to the social level 
of the "decorative parasite class". For this he has been 
accounted a snob; but this is unjust. He knew real poverty 
at first hand and only attained fame and an assured in¬ 
dependence after many years of exacting drudgery 

fW - h t d> t °°' FadiCal s y m P athies ; and I prefer to think 
that in his pictures of cultured leisure he was giving us - 

b th- a h dl if 1ISe hiS antici P ation s of a communisf future 
m which all men will have time to breathe tiW tU' 1 

tha^a STL for» 3 umbX 6 “ ** ParS ° n ’ S the0, °^ 
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THE MAN WHO HATED 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 

ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE (1859—1930), doctor, journal¬ 
ist, and novelist, wrote numerous short stories about Sherlock 
Holmes for the Strand Magazine , as well as four "long" 
Sherlock Holmes stories and a number of other novels and 

tales. 


Let us talk, for a change, of a not "great" writer who 
never fails to entertain, the man who hated Sherlock Holmes 

— his creator, Arthur Conan Doyle. 

That he came to "hate" Sherlock Holmes is proved by 
the thoroughness with which he tried to kill him. 

That he was baffled therein by the overwhelming mass 
protest of the fans he had unwittingly mobilised in defence 
of his creation rather justifies his hate than the reverse. 

As we have lived to see, the Sherlock Holmes stones 
opened a new development in the history of fiction — the 
exploitation of detection (and the detective) as ends in 


themselves. 

Earlier writers, notably Wilkie Collins in The Moon,tone 
(still one of the best detective stories ever, as it was 
first-) had used detection, and a detective as incidentals. 

With Conan Doyle's creation began the process “ f r “ 5 ' 
forming the incidental into the essential and so establish. g 
a new form — the "crime-novel", which is, strictly speaki g, 


not a novel at all. 
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The novel proper — to speak pontifically, leaving the 
process of proof to a more convenient season — achieves 
its purpose in so far as its central character can be accepted 
as genuine type aspects of Everyman and Everywoman in, 
approximately, "universal" circumstances. 

While each one of us is, I suppose, given the proper 
provocation, capable of murder, not one in a thousand million 
is mentally or psychologically equal to elaborating the Heath- 
Robinson complexity of procedure envisaged in what has 
come to be the standard form of the crime novel. 

It has developed into a pure fantasy, bearing only a 
superficial resemblance to real life. It may be vastly enter¬ 
taining, but it classes at once with narcotics as distinct from 
food, which is not only appetising and stimulating but is, 
also, nourishing. 

Whether it was a recoil from this blind-alley development 
— of which he had more than one warning in his own day — 
in the crop of imitators the success of Sherlock Holmes 
stirred up that made Doyle hate his own creation cannot 
be decided offhand. 


But it is certain that Doyle wrote a great number of 
other stories, long ones as well as short, and that these others 
were most undeservedly pushed into the shade by the extra¬ 
ordinary popularity of his Sherlock Holmes stories. 

His Mtcah Clarke, for example, is a sympathetic handling 
of the theme of Monmouth’s rebellion. 


And though Iris Morley’s novels on the same theme show 
a profounder grasp of the actual historical causation Dovle’s 

“ V ? ,f“ erves *“? h P/ aise - »nd is. by the way, 'quite as 
readable as anything he wrote. 

His firmer Gerard stories and his Uncle Bernac deal 
with the exploits of Napoleon’s Grand Army. 

His Str Nigel and White Company treat of the French 
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wars of Edward III — leading up to and following the fight 
at Poictiers. 

All these involve — as Micah Clarke does — a good deal 
of biffing and banging, hacking and hewing, lance-thrust 
and sword-slash, as well as missile projection from archery 
to pistols, muskets and cannon. 

But Doyle reaches his high water mark in a fight with 
fists, especially a regular "set-to" in the orthodox 24 foot 
ring. 

Only Jack London, the American, ever equalled Doyle in 
his description of a glove fight (London’s story, A Pound, of 
Steak is, I think, the best thing he ever wrote). But Doyle 
is unequalled in his description of a bare knuckle "battle" 
under prize-ring rules, such as he gives us in his Rodney 
Stone. 

In several ways Rodney Stone can be taken as presenting 
Doyle at his best. Practice as a short-story writer taught him 
how to develop the progressive sequence of dramatic episodes 
through which this novel proceeds. 

His real, accurate personal knowledge of boxing makes 
him choose a prize-fight arising from a wager between 
"Corinthians" — the "sporting"-noblemen and gentry of the 
Regency period — as its culminating episode. 

His liking for a historical setting partly derived from 
affection for Walter Scott, partly chosen to make a sharp 
break with the Sherlock Holmes atmosphere, leads him to 
choose this period; and enables him to introduce us to Fox, 
Sheridan, Beau Brummell and other "bucks" and "beaux" 
of the period, as well as a mass-assembly of fighting men and 

their wealthy backers. . 

By making his title-hero the son of a naval officer, he is 

able to introduce us to Nelson himself, and to a mass¬ 
gathering of naval officers at the moment when they receive 
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the news of the breach of the peace of Amiens (in 1803). 
By making the maternal uncle of his title-hero a Corinthian 
Baronet, he is able to introduce him and us to the gamblers 
at Watiers as well as the foppiness of Beau Brummell (and 
the uncle) over matters of tailoring. 

By the same means we are led into a positively breath¬ 
taking road-race from London to Brighton between a tandem 
and a four-in-hand. And by a collateral line we are given 
first a picture of the theatre as it was before the action of 
the story begins, and then, a first-rate murder-mystfcry. 
„ Also on t0 P of all this, there are the fights — first a 
turn-up'' in a coach house, following a supper attended by 
all the Fancy, then a regular ring-battle fought out in a 

25S "s P “ SUre ° n the D ° WnS - Which bri "S-‘ ‘»e 

xZteyTtL** y0U d0n,t get e'*"* for ™ney i" 

What is especially noteworthy, and to my mind, highly 
creditable to Clonan Doyle is the conscientious indefatW 

« Lr For «am 1 the materials for his historical 

,'ir 1 “"js SSL?, 

Krw.rr -5 

thilns" SMC in trUe ° f h , is ;' bucks ". "beaux" and "Corin- 
diligence. ^ " 0r Cd Up mth honest craftsman’s 

of &U i ^-r be argUed that if is " inart istic" to let the evidence 

novel. But 8 “ C so aP D e o a y r ie t0 e°rm b - iOUSly a 0n ' he face ° f the 
ut it so, Doyle errs in good company. Balzac 

6 Old friends 
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notoriously, and Victor Hugo, sin flagrantly in the same way, 
while in Flaubert’s Salammbo the whole construction is a 
mosaic of "stodged-up" details. And it is very doubtful 
whether the true atmosphere can be caught without this 
conscientious drudgery. 

There are no doubt many "greater" n0V els than Rodney 
Stone or Micah Clarke the Brigadier Gerard stories Sir Nigel 
and The White Company. But they are all very good reading. 

What is more, they somehow leave you with much the 
«ame impression that you get on looking over the drawings 
of Doyle’s great-uncle, "Dick/' Doyle of Punch — namely, 
their author must have been very nice to know. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND SNOBBERY 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (1562—1616), dramatist, poet, 
and actor-manager. 

FRANCIS BACON, LORD VERULAM (1561—1626), 
essayist, philosopher and politician. 

Whether a correspondent who asked for a line on the 
Shakespeare-Bacon controversy was pulling my leg I do 
not know. 

But as that debate illustrates the Marxist view of art and 

culture as products of society — rather than the spontaneous, 

uncaused mystical projections of "pure genius", whatever 

that may be — I comply with his request. 

The plays, when they were played, and printed, separately 

in quartos, collected in folios, were invariably attributed to 

"William Shakespeare". That is actual evidence. 

There is not a particle of actual evidence to support the 

theory that the works attributed to William Shakespeare 

were in fact written by Lord Chancellor Francis Bacon. 

The whole theory (which by the way originated in the U.S.) 

is based upon pure guesswork and inference. 

To me, its persistence is a melancholy illustration of the 

truth that the more preposterous a proposition, the more 

people of a certain type will be certain to be drawn to it. 

Broadly stated, the primary assumption of the Baconians 

is that since the works of Shakespeare constitute in their 

field the highest achievement that any human brain has ever 

attained, only the greatest intellect of all time could have 
produced them. 
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As Francis Bacon is by many regarded as the greatest 
intellect of all time, and as, moreover, these works were all 
produced in Bacon’s lifetime, it is more probable, they claim, 
that he was their author rather than the obscure son of a 
Warwickshire butcher whose name they bear. 

Not only is this all assumption; it involves a major 
psychological fallacy. 

Artistic creation requires, as well as imagination, intelli¬ 
gence and knowledge. Scientific achievement implies 
imagination as well as knowledge and intelligence. None 
the less, the kind of imagination required by the creative 
work of the artist is of a radically different order from the 
kind necessary for the generalisations of the scientist. 

To suppose, as the Baconians do, that one and the same 
man could achieve supreme excellence in both fields at once 
is to lose sight of the fact that this supremacy; is attained 
not at a single stroke but only as the outcome of a process 
of specialised development. 

Beyond a certain point the attainment of excellence in the 
one direction inhibits its attainment in the other. Not in the 
individual, however gifted, but in and through society are 
science and art brought into synthetic unity: united, that is, 
in the whole culture-complex of a given historical period. 

A good test of what the Baconian hypothesis involves is 
to read first a couple of plays from Shakespeare, then an 
equal quantity of Bacon — say his Essays, or better his 
Advancement of Learning. 

I miss my bet if you do not agree at once that the man 
who wrote the one simply could not have written the other 
— and for the very good reason that he wouldn t want to in 
the least; — would, in fact, be ready to "see you in hell" 
before he would try to. 

This doesn’t mean that Bacon’s style is a bad one, any- 
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more than it means that Shakespeare’s is. Each has an ideal 
style — for his particular purpose. But what I have most in 
mind is that their respective "speech music", the rhythm and 
•balance of their respective sentences, the kind of words they 
choose to give weight and point to their utterances, the 
type of emotion and imagery they seek to evoke, are so 
widely at variance that the man who would find it natural 
to write in the one way would find it next door to impossible 
to write in the other. 

Then, too, there is the practical consideration of the 
labour-time involved. Shakespeare’s work is of considerable 
bulk. 

If, in addition — knowing anything of the exacting strain 
of creative effort — you consider its quality, it becomes 
absurd to suppose that any man could throw off this bulk 
of work in the leisure moments of a life devoted to heavy 
law work, political intrigue and prodigiously laborious 
scientific investigation. For Bacon’s known work is of even 
greater bulk than is that of Shakespeare. (A volume before 
me, containing only his philosophical works — without his 
histories, or his state-papers — runs to 900 large octavo 
pages, closely printed in ordinary newspapersize type). 

It becomes a fantastic absurdity to suppose that one and 
the same man could find even the time — let alone the 
energy and inclination — to write both the works of "Shakes¬ 
peare" and the acknowledged works of Bacon. 

The Baconians waste time and patience in contending that 
the plays show an intimate knowledge of things — court-life 
and intrigue, the law, seamanship and soldiering — that 
Shakespeare the actor could "never have known" 

This shows sheer historical ignorance. 

st ^T ® hakeSpeare ’ S day was a tiny P^ce by modem 
standards; but it was a centre to which everybody who was 
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anybody in England had to come at some time or times. It 
still seethed with the ferment of the Renaissance, and was a 
dynamic centre of ideological activity. 

It was a crowded seaport and an active centre of manufac¬ 
tures as well as for craftsmen and merchants. 

To London came the merchant adventurers, bringing the 
scars and the spoil they had won in hard perils on every 
sea as well as on overland marches beyond the ends of 
Europe. 

To and from London came and went soldiers who fought 
the Spaniards in the Netherlands and others who sold their 
swords to any prince who would pay their price. And to 
London came every gentleman’s son, either to be apprenticed 
to a craft, to study law or to dance attendance upon court. 

All these, with the ''learned clerks" whom the dissolution 
of the monasteries had thrown upon their wits for a living, 
swarmed to the playhouse either for pleasure or for profit. 
And those who could afford it were only too happy to 
entertain their favourite player or playwright afterwards at 
a tavern. 

It stands to reason that given his initial artistic endow- 
ment, here was an ideal setting in which a player-writer 
could learn accurately every technicality that can be found 
in the plays that bear Shakespeare’s name. 

The Baconian theory is, I conclude, in part a product 
of snobbishness — the desire to envisage the author of these 
supreme works as a "lord" rather than an "ignorant 

commoner". 

But chiefly, perhaps, it is prompted by perverted roman¬ 
ticism, the feeling that it is "so dull" to know next to nothing 
about the personality of an author whose works one admires 
beyond measure. This, to people fed on the publicity build¬ 
up" of Hollywood and the salacious chit-chat and tittle- 
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tattle of the tabloid press, must seem a deprivation too 
intolerable to be endured. And this in turn throws them 
into the camp of "snobs" who gratify their craving with a 
pleasing addition of mystery-intrigues. 

On the facts, we of the common people have the right to 
plume ourselves. Shakespeare, like Bums and Milton, was of 
the common people; and the Baconian theory in each and 
every one of its many forms is — just gammon and spinach. 
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WHY THE NOVEL? 


Having surveyed — all too briefly — some of the peak 
points in the history of the classic English novel, it seems 
advisable to conclude with a general statement of what I 
have been trying to do, and why. 

The governing consideration for me is the fact which can 
never sufficiently be stressed, that "man does not live by 
bread alone". 

And I don’t mean only that he likes a spot of cheese with 
his bread, and a drop of summat to wash it down. 

I mean that just as, for a full life, men need food for their 
minds as well as for their bodies, so too, they need food for 
their fancy, their sympathy, their power of creative imagi¬ 
nation. 

It is my conviction, supported by the experience of a 
life-time, that no class feels so hungry for these things as 
does the wage-worker class — whose circumstances have 
tended drastically to deny them all power of satisfying this 
cultural hunger, except in mean and scandalously adulterated 
ways. 

Yet it stands to reason that the man or woman who has 
no recreation will soon become incapable of any work beyond 
the most mechanical routine drudgery. 

The fight for leisure, and for the facilities which enrich 
leisure with recreational possibilities, has therefore been an 
integral part of the programme of working-class struggle 
from the very beginning. 

And not merely because men are entitled to a "bit of fun" 
as a relief from work. In their hours of recreation they can 
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become better able to struggle — if only because they gain 
a fuller sense of what is to be gained by struggle. 

I have learned to hate with equal intensity those who 
argue that having enough food, clothing and house accom¬ 
modation is a matter of minor importance, and those who 
think these things the only things that are important. 

That we shall get each of us enough of the basic necessities 
of life is not all we demand — we need comforts and 
refinements as well, and also reasonable luxuries such as 
enriched leisure — leisure, that is to say, enriched by social 
facilities which will make it possible for each of us to 
assimilate for ourselves, and so make a personal possession 
of, all we can acquire of the historically accumulated cultural 
achievements of the human race. 

This, I take it, is what The Communist Manifesto pointed 
to, when it demanded a state of things in which "the full 
development of each will be a condition for the full and free 
development of all". 

Since we can get these things for all only in a socialist 
society developing into a communist society, it is this end 
that we must aim at if we wish to "have life, and that more 
abundantly". 

Here William Morris’ words have point. Asked how he 

expected to gain a communist society, Morris answered 
stoutly: 

"'Imagination enough to conceive, courage enough to will, 
power enough to compel — let these qualities prevail among 
the due effective majority of society, and then, I say the 
thing will be done." 

That is why I regard the systematic cultivation of the 
imagination — especially among the militant vanguard of 
working-class struggle — as the most fundamentally re¬ 
volutionary work that there is to be done. 
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And as I seem, as much by luck as by judgment, to be 
equipped for the job, it is to that sector of our work I 
devote special attention. 

I have selected classic fiction to start with because of the 
many obvious advantages of starting at this point. Although 
books have grown more costly of recent years, they are still 
either through public libraries or otherwise easily accessible. 
They can be picked up or put down at will, and enjoyed at 
times or in places — in the train for example — where 
alternative amusements are out of reach. Novels can be read 
frankly and primarily for entertainment — leaving any 
instruction that results to happen just as it will. And, finally, 
if rightly chosen and followed up, a course of novel-reading 
can lead in almost any cultural direction that can be con¬ 


ceived. , , 

Something is gained if the habitual novel-reader is 

encouraged to sample the best examples of the novelist s 

art rather than work of an inferior grade. 

The best novels are already something more than fiction. 
Their verbal form leads one on insensibly through prose 
rhythms into poetry, and thence into music and musical 
appreciation: their imagery leads to the visua arts 

Those who are not addicted to fiction, will, if Uiey try 
learn from the best novels that they give an ms.ght mto 
=ocial life, social relations and the historical understanding 

of those relations such as can be gained m no otber ™ 
But each reader must discover, each for himself or herself, 

" h 'one man"' mea^T'another man's poison" - mentally 

and morally as well as physically I have be<m "" 

careful not to confine myself only to my P P_ j abhor 

authors. And I have especially avoi e "de-bunking". 

_ the once fashionable practice of so-called de h 
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I have honestly tried to give a fair indication of what the 
ordinary reader might expect to get from each book or 
author dealt with — believing as I do that quite a lot of 
readers who have had nothing special in the way of schooling 
are held back from enjoying the pleasures and profits of 
literature from a feeling that they just don’t know where 
to start. 

As I am convinced that in every case the "right" place to 
begin is where one’s personal interest is most excited, I have 
tried to write in such a way that each essay may supply 
somebody or other with just the starting point that he or 
she is seeking. 

Of course, there is a risk attached — that of being mis¬ 
understood, or falling foul of violent prejudices. One man 
wrote to the Daily Worker in fury because I said Walter 
Scott was, "undeservedly neglected" while he, the angry 
one, thought Scott ought to be "neglected" even more than 
he is. Another wrote to say he "cannot agree with me about 
Dickens . Another said the same thing about my treatment 
of Jane Austen. 


I might, if I wished to be rude, reply in the Johnsonian 
manner: "Sir, I have given you a reason: I cannot under¬ 

take to provide you with an understanding". I prefer how¬ 
ever, to point out (what should be obvious) that in matters 

of taste and judgment there is and can be no such thing as 
"authority". b 

The important thing is that my readers should test what 
X say lor themselves. Whether after reading the novels I 

. they agree With me or d ° not doesn’t matter a 
straw What matters is that they should begin to find out 

for themselves in what direction their taste really lies. 



